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OTZANIZELE 


CHANGES IN 
THE EGYPTIAN 


THE STAFF OF 
DEPARTMENT 


\t ‘ er o he Board of Trustees 

October 2 929, Albert Morton Lyth- 
oe, Curat of Egyptian Art since 1906 
was ppou {1 Curator Emeritus nd 
I ed a vear’s leave of absence tor trave 


Winlock was 


nd study abroad. Herbert | 


ppointed Curator of the Department, con- 

tinuing also in the position of Director of 

e Museum’s Egyptian Expedition which 

1S ( yao 

Nir | t! ( SCCKHITNE CISUTE 

I r produc ( search, should 

‘ I e relieved I Xacting 

] | rato 1 owe Yn s 
I e departme 

1\ t * | } | * 

whe wel w all ti he S ac- 


| 
nN al T Ors I ] hes 
I ( ( 1) Me rove 
1! 

Art develop ft ( aller ke oy p- 
ects 1 eTIes ¢ eve ooms 

Wded W 1C¢ ( erik 

re 
Prese ng tne ous sides Oo ey ptian 

; 

! d archaeology. In this country itn 
] { ' } yO ] 
Wow well claim the first position among col- 
lections © S nd and, while several in 
Furopean museums are larger, none of them 
can give The Visitor cle irer nd mof;r 
mecise idea of the civilization of the an- 
cient Eevptians. This rapid growth ts due 
large measure to the activities ol Mr 


who. enjoving the full confidence 
\iuseum 


assistants 


ViIngoe 


Director and [Trustees of the 


ot the 
and inspiring the lovaltyv of his 
able 


truly representative 


from small beginnings to 


has Deen 


ere 
Dulld up collection 


LQOO he at once 


Upon his appointment in 
1 the Egyptian Expedition under 


the authorization of the Trustees, and 


excavations conducted on several sites 10 
Eevpt have, through their generous Sup 
rt he en the basis lO! the formation ol the 
collection, the material thus obtained being 
ipplemented by purchase of objects Irom 
periods less well represented. As a com- 
plement to the program of excavation and 
, 
the scientific publication of its results, M1 
n¢ OTLZAaniZe : QO™ the (yt iphic 
Section e Expeditior er Norn 
le Gat ) which has g 
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permanent record by means of color 
copies and photographs of the wall paint- 
ings and relief sculpture of the tombs in the 
Theban necropolis, largely published in the 
volumes of the Robb de Pevster Tvtus 
Memorial Series. 

These various activities in the field and 
at home: the acquisition of the material 
through excavation and purchase, its in- 
stallation in the Museum, the manifold 
duties of the curatorship and editorship so 
successfully accomplished during the past 
twenty-three vears have left little leisure for 
study and writing 

The curatorship, so brilliantly filled by 
its first Occupant, passes again into able 
hands. Mr. Winlock joined the Museum's 
Expedition at its organization in_ the 
autumn of having graduated from 
Harvard in the spring. He has been ac- 
tively and successfully engaged in excava- 
tion ever since, except during the war years 
1914-1919), assisting first in the work at 
Lisht, and later conducting the excavations 
at the Oasis of Khargeh and at Thebes. 

lo the program of publication Mr. Win- 
lock has contributed the authorship (with 
\rthur C. Mace) of The Tomb of Senebtisi 
at Lisht, (with W. E. Crum and H. G 
Evelyn White) of The Monastery of Epi- 
phanius at Thebes, and of Bas-Reliefs from 
the Temple of Rameses | at Abydos, and in 
addition has written a number of BULLETIN 
articles and, for several vears, the report ol 
the work of the expedition at Thebes 


LQOO 


PIHREE LECTURE 
DR. VITTORIO MAC( 


We are fortunate in being able to an- 


S BY 
“HI 


LHORQO 


nounce a series of three free public lectures 
tobe given by Dr. Vittorio Macchioro, Cu- 
rator of the National Museum at Naples and 
Professor of Archaeology at the University 
of Naples, who is a visiting professor of re- 
ligion at Columbia University during the 
college year Ol 1929-1930. 

He will speak at the Museum in Class- 
room K on Mondays, November 25, De- 
cember 2, and December 9, at four o’clock 
on the subject of Southern Italian Art and 
Culture in the Light of the Most Recent 


\rchaeological Researches 


> 


7( 
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EXHIBITION 


Alsop Robineau, master of the 


A MEMORIAI 
Adelaide 


art of porcelain, died in her sixty-fourth 
vear at Svracuse, New York, on the eight- 
eenth of February, 1929. She was born in 
18605 at Middletown, Connecticut, and be- 
gan her artistic career as a china painter. In 
1899 she married S. E. Robineau. In the 
me vear Mr. and Mrs. Robineau founded 
called De- 
Robineau 


+ 


the magazine Keramic Studio 
sign since 1924), of which Mrs 
assumed the editorial direction, continuing 
in this function until shortly before her 
death. A series of technical articles on the 
manufacture of porcelain at Sevres, which 
appeared in this magazine in 1903, led Mrs 
Robineau to abandon her work as a china 
decorator for that of a potter o which 
thereafter, she devoted her life 

Despite 


discouragements that would 


have overwhelmed a_ personality — less 
strong, she persisted with unswerving cour- 
age in the attainment of perfection in the 
difficult field of porcelain, the royal domain 
of the arts of fire. Often handicapped by in 

adequate facilities for her work, and receiy 

al return wholly incommensu- 


rate with the time and labor expended, sh« 


ing a financl 


succeeded nevertheless in mastering ever\ 
phase of her exacting craft 

With skilled hands she wrought the paste 
into forms of beauty, sometimes austerel\ 
sometimes exquisitely fragile and 
nfinite variety 


massive 
graceful. To these, glazes of 
brought the charm of color and texture 
But it was in the carved and pierced deco 
ration with which some of her finest pieces 
are embellished that Mrs 
played perhaps most clearly her extraord 
nary technical ability 


Robineau dis- 


| he egg-shell porce- 
lain bowl in the collection of this Museum 
as Imponderous as an apple blossom, with 


| 


its lacy openwork and delicate relief cary 


ing—is a masterpiece of which any ceramist 
any country might well be 


only for the 


ol any age or 
proud. And not 
achievement! 


technical 


occupied with her 


editorial 


Modest, unassertive, 


kiln, her tamily, her work, her 
classes at Svracuse University, where from 


1920 she held the 


position of instructor ol 


yotterv and ceramic design, Mrs. Robineau 
| 


was not one to push 


herse lf 


nto publi 
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LROPOLITAN MUSEUM O| AR] 
tors whi ve been glad to share in 
) s tribute to the memory of 
wih nN W eve©rs reason be called 
n rattsm 


JosepH BRECK. 


A NEWLY‘ 
IURI 


ACOUIRED SCULP- 
BY MAILLOI 





, 
the G 1 Prize tor Ceramics at the Tur 
Intern | xpos ) ind O15 
eC faGr Prize at the San Fr: SCO 
| Xp » Was Iso the rec pient ¢ 
het | prizes. | O17 Syracust 
Ly eT rred r the degre 
Do Ceramic Secu Notable exam 
ples o er Wor ] he permanent collec 
S ( S se Museum of Fine Arts 
the Det Instit \rts 1 The 
VMetroy Museum of Art. At the s: 
EGG-SHELL POR 
BY ADELAIDE ALS 
n said Vrs. Re eau 
received full recognition that was het 
fue. To bring her work to the attention ot 
public that is | ming increasingly aware 
of the possibilities of be In What so un 
ortunatel ive bet lled tl minot 
rts,’ this Museum has undertaken a 
memorial exhibition of some sixty to sevent 
examples of Mrs. Robineau’s porcelains 
Ihe exhibition which 1s_ held n the 
sallerv of modern decorative arts (] 8 
opens on November 18 and continues 
through January 19, 1930. [The mayjoriti 
of the pieces shown are lent by S 
Robineau. Others come from the perma 


is of the Svracuse Museum of 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


| he Met re pr hi 


nent collectior 
Fine Arts a 


> seven 


nd the 


p eces owned by 


tan are also included in the exhibition, to 
gether with some few examples from privat 





\ superb female torso! by the contem- 
porary French sculptor Aristide Maillol 
1801 has been recently acquired by th 
\iuseum and ts now exhibited in the Room 

CELAIN BOWI 
1P ROBINEA 
Recent Accessions. It is ont three 
replicas made by Maillol of the torso ol 
s heroic figure, L’ Action enchainée,? de- 
signed as a symbolic monument to the tur- 
bulent revolutionary Louis-Auguste Blanqu 
1805-188) ind erected in Blanqui's na- 
ve village of Puget-Théniers in the south 
of France. The other two examples, one o! 
which is in the Tate Gallerv, were both ex- 
ecuted in lead. That belonging to the Mu- 
seum is in bronze and has an exceptionalls 
fine green patina given it by the sculptor 
himselt 


Phe torso of L’Action enchainée shows 
Maillol at his best 
of the human form. From the 


as a consummate master 


standpoint ol 


urate Observation 1t 1S impeccable; but, 
\ no. 29.138. Height, 3 ft. 11 1n 
| M Albums dart 


ont 





fem- 
ullol 

the 
OOM 








ster PORCELAIN BOTTLE DATED 1925 
t t 
eid CRACKLED TURQUOISE GLAZE AND INCISED DESI 


tT 
ut, BY ADELAIDE ALSOP ROBINEA 











Wwers en mK ohe t ‘ per | : lia c 
within border o} POld ! roe Vil Clit 5 () Ln ( PAC 1) ih 1S 
bl] t rr ed Ke Sup] I ( hield t | é I t cy vA CT large 
, ' rt ] 

WOD lored ' | n ed 

s ( | ) 1) j 
first « yur S ne Ss 0 Lie Stel Ms re decorate 
I POM) tt rip roi 
I 
Fit I VIEW OF GALLERY C I9Q FI Mi 
THE OUTHWESI 
Dack SHOOTS an arrow at a Hhonlike Monstet rispi Ir\ aves, painted Hades 


n front of him (fig. 3). In the next scene brown or neutralized green (fl S). Similat 


two foxes , two birds, and a tree are con fohage motives ornament the spaces be- 
bined to form a decorative composition tween the hunting scenes and on the smaller 
ng. 4). In the next, a wild goose 1s pursued rafters and pane ls ipove I he lower faces Ol 
by two dogs (fig. 7). In the fourth acrowned — the beams are divided into panels by strap- 
man on horseback holds up a short swor work, and these panels are also filled with 
fig. 6). leafy patterns. The coats of arms, pre\ 

The great brackets supporting the prin ously described, alternate on the vertical 
cipal beams are also gayly painted with anel 


] ‘Ided 
| between the smaller rafters. A gilded, 
human figures, animals, and grotesques twisted-rope moulding and 
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liv decorated with various painted patterns Monastery of Santo Domingo de Sik 
ie | idd to the ornate character of the ce ling. about thirtv miles from Burgos. [he pr 
oe]\ [t would be surprising indeed if so ancient ent cloister ceiling, replacins ) earlier ont 
| | ¢ Cass erd nt , | 
i ceiling iS this had nol suffered injury. On dates Irom the late rourteenth or eaf;#i 
} petalamer - De 
ical the whole, however, the condition 1s fifteenth century. It is simpler than ours 
he i ‘ . 
ited 
and 
FIG. 2. VIEW OF GALLERY ¢ Q FROM 
14 THE NORTHWI! 
I 


be- remarkably good. A small section in one having no corbel 


Her corner of the room has required consider- IT1ICZt But the tt | lar ped mpart 
s ol able restoration, and it has been necessary ments de 
to replace parts of some of the mouldings recall very closel 
[he painting, in general, is in fair preserva uur panels with the ly 
tion, although it has not wholly escaped the — dents of the cl S 
restorer’s brush. ei together w 





Perhaps the nearest parallel to our ceiling mbols, and 


ngs is offered by that in the cloister walk of the painted in temper 











Fit 3. HUNTING SCENE 





FIG. 4. HUNTING SCENE 
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DETAILS OF THE GOTHIC CEILING 
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with little or no model \gain the colors 
are separated | in intervening line of 
black or white. Coats of arms also occur on 
t! loister ceiling The foliage and floral 
motives on the latter, however, are quite 


t 


se on our cell ne; those al 


Silos are Moorish, rather than Gothic, in 


The rather florid Gothic foliage motives 
ling 
scheme with 


oilded, 


the more com- 


the dou- 


the Museum's ce 
structural 
twisted-rope 


board, the 





SIMON G 


Alt 


GLASS DESIGNED BY 


EXECI 


TAR 
[ED BY ORREFORS BRUKS 


AKTIEBOLAG 


which appears prominently in 
the ceiling of the reception room in the 
Infantado Palace, Guadalajara, completed 


moulding 


In 1492), and other features suggest the 
second half of the fifteenth century as the 


probable date of the Museum ceiling 
\lthough numerous wooden ceilings have 
been preserved in Spain, there are very 
few in existence that date from the fifteenth 
century. Our ceiling is therefore of excep- 
tional interest not only a beautiful ex- 
ample of Gothic painted woodwork, but 


as 


also as a rare survival of the type which it 
represents. It should prove of great interest 
to architects and decorators in these days 
when polychrome ceilings are so much in 


\ ue 


Oo 
OF; 


JOSEPH BRECK 


LROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
GLASS AND RUGS 


any discussion of modern art which 
seeks to show its rise and development from 
the artistic achievements of the nineteenth 
century, there almost invariably occur ref- 
erences to the international art exhibitions 
of the last seventy-five years, especially to 
the Great Exhibition held in London in 
1851 and to those held in Paris in 1878 
1900, 1910, and 1925. These exhibi- 
several 


1OO4, 


are significant for reasons 


[hey epitomized the art impulses and ten- 


tions 


dencies of their periods, and were potent in 
moulding public taste and in establishing 
new styles. 

Ihe international exhibitions organized 
by The American Federation of Arts natu- 
rally do not compare in size or scope or in 
the extent of their influence with those just 
mentioned, but they serve a similar pur- 
pose. By reaching thousands of Americans 
through their display in seven or eight of 
the most important museums in this coun- 
try, they will have tremendous appeal. Of! 
this series, the second, illustrating modern 
rugs and glassware, is now on view in Gal- 
lery D © of the Museum, where it will be 
shown through December 1. Each of the 
Federation’s exhibitions is planned to indi- 
cate current tendencies and achievements 
in a particular field of craftsmanship; to 
present whatever is newest so that it may 
if it prove sound and desirable, be well sup- 
ported by public demand; and to stimulate 
and encourage designers and manutacturers 


S 


ving them better perspective. It 
that 


by oO} 


~ 


now rather generally conceded the 


International Exposition held in Paris in 
1925 marked the close of one period and the 
beginning of a new, and that quite different 
gn have appeared in the suc- 


trends in desi 


ceeding four vears. In recognition of these 


the Federation has wisel\ 


as tar as possible, work ex- 


developments 
tried to show 
pressive of the new tendencies 
the 
nineteenth centur\ 


of the 


there have been 


Since industrial revolution 


earl\ 
many people who have inveighed against 
the machine and many who, on the other 


hand, have submitted to it entirely. Neither 


2sSS 





HI- 
RY 


which 
| from 
eenth 
ir ref- 
tions 
ly to 
on in 
1878, 
xhibi- 
asons. 
1 ten- 
ent in 
ishing 


nized 
natu- 
or in 
e just 
pur- 
‘icans 
ht ol 
coun- 
1. Of 
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Gal- 
il] be 
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nents 
eS 
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the 
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attitude is rational. Most of us must de- 
line-made things. We ac- 





pend upon mac 
knowledge the mechanical ingenuity and 
proficiency of our age. If most machine 
products at present are uninspired, at least 





movements by illustrating work done under 
widely different conditions and by demon- 
strating how individual artists or manufac- 
turers have solved their particular problems 

The comparisons thus offered should 


HAND-KNOTTED SAVONNERIE RUG 


DESIGNED AND EXECl 


we find in the work of the best designers 
genuine merit which should give us hope 
lhe solution of our present difficulties seems 
to lie in making manufacturers appreciate 
the necessity of employing artists of ability 
and in encouraging artists to create designs 
adapted to machine production. The Fed 
eration’s exhibitions will promote these 


259 


IED BY H. GALLAND ET Cll 


prove extremely helpful. For instance 
nteresting to contrast prevailing trends 
French and German craftsmanship and to 
discover the services performed by each 
Despite unfavorable conditions, France has 
continued to support artists who, workin 
individually, produce pieces of unique char 
acter. There are many of these artists, like 
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Deécorcl ont d Marinot, who, though 
thev can never serve a large public, never 
theless fashion pieces of first rank, such as 
collectors will treasure highl and whi 





undoubtedly exert nfluence 
upon less creative arti qualit 
in the French temperament which has al 


wavs made France an originator and arbi 


OPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


[he reason is rather that Oriental carpets 
lad for centuries been imported into Europe 
n such quantities that they curbed the en- 
ergy and ingenuity of the European crafts- 
man and at the same time became them- 
selves so definitely a convention that they 
were considered right) in) almost any 


Interior 


ter of styles. In Germany, poverty has Rugs of European make have shown an 
strengthened the natural tendency to be — unfortunate tendency toward pictorial real- 
intensely practical and to stress simplicity sm; the carpets made at the Savonnerie 
and utilitv. Consequently here we find factory in France are a notable instance. A 





SAND-ENGRAVED CRYSTAL GLASS VASE DI 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY DAUM FRERES 
sreat demand for things of good design, 
extremely simple in form and decoration 
which can be produced in factories in large 
quantity and sold at small cost. The 
Federation's present exhibition of modern 
rugs and glassware illustrates both these 
extremes and also many intermediate 
Variations 

Before examining the rugs in the exhib 
tion, it is worth while to look back at what 
has preceded them. Rugs have been about 
the last detail in interior decoration to con- 
form to the modern trend. The explanation 
for this conservatism lies not alone in the 
fact that since rugs, particularly those made 
by machine, are expensive to produce, the 
manufacturer is loath to issue new designs 
unless he is assured of their marketability. 


rug is intended to lie on the floor. It should 
not attempt too realistic a rendering of 
natural forms nor should its motives appear 
to stand out in relief. Instead it should be 
executed in broad masses of color with its 
elements sufficiently conventionalized to 
stay in their place and be decorative, not 
naturalistic. This result is often facilitated 
by the use of a border of more or less archi- 
tectural character 

Side by side with carpets which followed 
the Savonnerie tradition there were made in 
Europe in the last third of the nineteenth 
century many others inspired by Oriental 
models. Through this imitation there arose 
in interest in the Oriental knotted pile 
technique, in simple conventionalized pat- 
terns, and in the use of a few strong pure 
colors which rely upon the variations of tone 
f vegetable dves to 


resultant from the use ¢ 
provide charming nuances. If at first the 
European designer tended to employ vio- 
lent color contrasts, at least he broke awa\ 
from the earlier traditions of too subdued 
coloring and of naturalistic composition. 
\t length when the modern movement 
had become fully established, it became 
obvious that rugs must follow the prevail- 
ing tendencies and harmonize with other 
elements in the ensemble. The French have 
alwavs had a love for floral subjects and 
have striven to adapt these to the modern 
mode by making them severely stvlized 
Other designers prefer geometric patterns 
while still others turn for inspiration to the 
rugs of North Africa with their rather somber 
hues and simple motives. Da Silva Bruhns 
s an outstanding exponent of this school 
and demonstrates how well this primitive 
art can be adapted to produce new and ver) 
modern effects. There still remain of course 
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many artists who prefer freer and more 
fanciful renderings but there is even in their 
work 
quality. 


The independent afford t 


artist can 


HAND-KNOTTED SMYRNA RUG 
TED BY DEUTSCHI 


BY WILHELM POETTER, EXECL 


from tradition, create striking 
Innovations, and thus set the stvles which 


break away 


others less daring or ingenious can follow 
or adapt for general use. Many of the inde- 
pendent artists employ the knotted pile 
technique, the delicate variations of color 
tone lending much charm to the finished 


carpet. In the machine-made rug such 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI! 


a certain formality and impersonal 
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ARI 


ble Be 


S expensive Lo 


refinement and subtlety are imposs 
cause the large machine rug 

produce, vet must be sold at a reasonable 
figure, the manufacturer must be fairly con- 
while the limitations 


servative and cautious 











DESIGNED 


TEXTILE KUNS 


of the machine impose a further rest 


By showing in this exhibition rugs designe 
and executed by 


independent artists, and 


produced in 


modern design 


the Federation will give the pub 


also rugs ol 


quantity, 
lic an opportunity to 


become cquainted 


new styles and 


with the many phases of the 


will convince manufacturers that rugs of 








THE MI 


lemand 


1 
Increasingly in 


exhibition 


modern pattern are 
\mong the rugs shown tn the 


there is a pleasant variety of fanciful and 
geometric, hand-woven and machine-made 
Of French designers we have already men 
oned Da Silva Bruhns whose three rugs 
contributed to the exhibition show the in 
ence of North African carpets in thei 
subdued color scheme and simple patterns 
\t the other extreme are the fantastic de 
signs of Renée Kinsbourg. Intermediate be 
tween these two types are such rugs as thos 
by Galland and Evelvn Wyld 
lhe English have remained the most con 
servative nation in their attitude toward 
modern architecture and the tendency thus 


l 


far has been to redecorate 
modern taste rather than to create entirel\ 
new buildings. Often tl shed 

painting modernist 


old interiors in 


1s IS accomp 


largely by ¢ decoration 
n the free spaces of aroom. This tendency 
finds a reflection in the English rugs. In 


Marion V. Dorn there is a formal 
rendering of floral forms executed in happ\ 
urtis Moffat com- 


those by 


combinations of color. C 
poses natural forms into a distinctly modern 
pattern. The use of severe geometric fig- 
ures, of superposed masses of color, is well 
illustrated in two rugs by Edward McKnight 
Kautfer and in another designed by Cher- 
mavetf. Allan Walton offers rugs which with 
their active patterns and coloring would be 
most effective in the intimate setting ot 
small house without too much other decora- 
tion. 

Rug weaving 
the most popular handicrafts, followed tor 
rural districts 


in Sweden has been one ot 


eenerations, especially in 


Many of the native weavers have now been 
into handicraft 


brought together societies 
so that their work ts intelligently directed 
and assured a market. In these more or less 
isolated communities, where hand weaving 
is a traditional art, this system seems to be 
preferable to machine production. Similar 
conditions exist in other continental coun- 
tries. In Sweden there is a pronounced 
tendency to employ the old traditional pat- 
terns, but many of the designers are turning 
to simple geometric schemes which gain 
much of their charm from their harmonious 


Notable e 


Gullberg 


and warm colorings amples are 


the by Elsa Johanna 


carpets 


PROPOLII 


of sucn 


) 


AN MUSEUM OF ART 


m’s Vavskola, Marta Ma 
Nordiska 


Kompaniet. o 


Brunss« etter 
strom, and the 
Stockholm 

Most interest- 


ble to make a 


nye showing of mo 


German) Sad 


fern rugs, many ot which 


such as those by Alen Muller and Wilhelm 
Poetter, are hand-woven. These have un- 
usual and distinctly modern designs and 
pleasing coloring. Many of the German 
rugs, however, are machine-made. Their 
patterns and coloring, if not quite so dis- 
tinctive as the others, are still definitel 
modern and their production in quantity 


Germany there is extensive 


| this sort 
manulacturers as 


a group 


\merican rug 


| 1 ' » he VY 
lack assurance and need to be impressed 
necessity Of using designs adapted 


with the 
to modern interiors and of emploving good 
artists. [The rugs in the exhibition 


creative 


dre gaining 


right di- 


show that some manufacturers 


confidence and are started in the 
Among the more successtul may 
designed by Henry 


Henrietta 


rection 
be mentioned those 
Varnum Poor, 


Reiss and Ruth Reeves, some of them exe- 


and those by 
cuted by the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
for W. and J. Sloane 


Modern glass has generally received more 


pany, some 
publicity than have modern rugs, so that 
we can afford to give it less detailed consid- 


eration here. In the preceding BULLETIN 


we spoke of its renaissance in the last third 
of the nineteenth century through the work 
France and 


These men 


men as Emile Gallé in 
Louis C. Tiffany in America 

and their successors have taken a deep in- 
in the technical side of glass making 


and evolved man\ 


terest 
done extensive research, 
varieties of glass and new decorative treat- 
From 1866 on, Salviati at Murano 
knowledge of the old 


the labors 


ments. 
did much 
Venetian processes 


to revive a 
Thanks to 
of all these experimenters, we find todas 
wide variety in the substance and in the 
decoration of glass 

lhe exhibits are so numerous that only a 
small part can be discussed in detail. Ot! 
the Austrian, those which have special ap- 


the handsome engraved crystal 


peal are 

beaker designed by Jaroslav Horeje and 
issued by J]. and L. Lobmeyr, the vase 
painted in black and red designed and 
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PUNCH BOWL, LADLE, AND GLASSES 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY RICHARD SUSSMUTH 
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executed by Ena Rottenberg (both pieces 
BULLETIN 


Marianne 


ing texture and 


I 
were illustrated in the October 


and the fruit basin designed by\ 
Rath, which has most charm 
quality. 

lamous 


Baccarat in France has long been 


for its delicate crystal glass, a reputation 


which it still 


decanters and glasses in the exhibition show 


maintains, as some gracetul 


Other excellent table glass comes from 
Marcel Goupy, Jean Luce, and René 


Lalique. Hyalix offers a diverting table 


decoration 
amid ice 


polar bears and 

Highly original 
pieces come from the hands of Décorche- 
mont, Marinot, and Navarre. Lalique and 


representing 


1OCS, 


walruses 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI 


ARI 


work in mosaic ts contributed by Puhl and 
Wagner. 

Phe small group from Holland shows al- 
most no decoration but 1s of excellent qual- 
itv and form. So, too, is much of the English 
especially that by James Powell and 
\n interesting 


development is the group of architectural 


elass 
Sons and Gordon Russell. 
panels by Walter Gilbert moulded in glass 
of an unusually tenuous nature. 

(mong the most delightful things in the 
exhibition are the animals from the Baro- 
vier and the musicians from the Cappellin 
Murano. Elsewhere among 
the Italian glass we find excellent pieces 
which carry on the tradition of the old 


workshops in 








TABLE DECORATION OF 


DESIGNED 


bril- 
liant color or of subtle appeal may be pro- 
The influence of contem- 


Juliette Talbot prove that jewelry of 
duced in glass 
porary architecture appears on the one 
hand in a large roundel by Jacques Gruber 
and on the other in the scent bottles of 
rectangular form and geometric decoration 
by Gaston Louis Vuitton and Paul Beau. 
Outstanding among the German glass Is 
the work of Wilhelm von Eiff and of Rich- 
ard Siissmuth. The former has a massive 
almost architectural quality, emphasized b\ 
deep channeling, while the latter achieves 
highly original and striking effects by a few 
simple incised lines. These two artists pro- 
duce more or less unique pieces, an excep- 
tion to the general trend in Germany today. 
Most of the factory 


simple, practical, and inexpensive. Pleasing 


pieces are products 
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MIRROR 
AND EXECUTED BY 





AND FROSTED GLASS 
HYALIX 


GLASS 


Venetian Many of these 
were designed by Napoleone Martinuzzi 
and executed by Venin1. 

Most of the 
made and reflects ereat credit upon its de- 


factories pieces 


Swedish glass is factorv- 
signers and those responsible for its techni- 
cal merits. A set ot banquet table pieces by 
Simon Gate illustrates the more highly dec- 
orative wares but most of the pieces show 
how the genius of Gate, Edvard Hald, and 
other designers can give distinction to simple 
and relatively inexpensive useful wares. 

In the American section the more notable 
exhibits are those from the Corning factor) 
that the American 


endeavoring to combine 


These give evidence 
manufacturer 1s 
with his splendid equipment and technical 
skill the inspired codperation of the artist 
C. Louise AVERY. 
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LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY) 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


IR CENT Acc ESSIONS 


Phe Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton 
stvles have never been adequately repre- 
sented in the Museum’s collection of Eng- 
lish decorative arts. It is, therefore, with 
this deficiency in mind that a considerable 
number of acquisitions in this field have 
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and contours of obviousl\ French INspira 
tion. The gilt-bronze corner-ornaments still 
further reflect the Gallic taste and, indeed 
are of sufficiently fine execution to cause 
one to wonder whether thev may not hav 
been, as was sometimes the case, imported 
from France. On the front and sides the 
decorative inlay consists of laurel swags and 
bunches of musical trophies suspended b 


knots of ribbon and paterae. The top 





FIG. | COMMODI “IN 


been recently made. To accommodate 
these new accessions Gallery J] 11 has been 
rearranged and now offers, it is believed, a 
much more comprehensive opportunity 
than was heretofore possible for the study 
of the last third of the eighteenth century in 
England. The present article will concern 
itself with the newly acquired furniture 
\n account of the objects in stone, metal 
and glass will appear in the January, 1930 
BULLETIN 

Let us, first of all, consider that furniture 
which in eighteenth-centurv terminolog\ 
may be described as ‘in the French taste.” 
In this category belong a commode (fig. | 
and a lady’s writing-table (fig. 2 Phe 
commode has a serpentine front and sides 
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flowers and has a border of unrolled ribbon 
The carcass of the commode 1s of 


Domingo mahogany. West Indian satin 


wood, cut in such a way as to emphasize 
} 

the grain to an unusual degree, 1s emplo 

for the principal veneer, and on the verti 


surfaces 1s bordered with a wide margin ot 


Brazilian rosewood. Holl purple-heart 
ind boxwood are used in the inla The 
commode came from the collection of th 
late Viscount Leverhuln \ very similar 
commode, undeniably from the same har 
is Ours, Was formerly in the Mulliner 
lection.' Both date about 1765-70 

cf. H. H. M I 1) 
I nd, figs 








laurel sw 9 
rophies, and sp! 
ou n boxwoo 
heart. Maho 
mouldings and in 


behind the doors ot 


mellowness ot t 
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the design to produc 
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Surrounding 
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< We Il next look that group 
1, : 
\\ CX CO Sic iT LeTIS 
SS ed Vv ear ence the 

esioens of the bri rs Adam. To this group 
commode side-table mirror 

: j ] | | +Ty) ] { 
} WO Pedestals Ne COMModse 3 S 
simple rec lar form and was mad 
( 1770-80. Its frieze is occupied Bb 
] 

S le large drawer veneered with harewood 
d devoid of ornamentation. [The tw 
ors of the front are enriched by circular 

s wey ; 
lathons laid with covered urns stand 
on tazze. The treatment of the end 

yanels simulates the front, except that here 
he fields of the medallions are left plan 


Harewood 


.WCKLFOUN 


| 

with pheas 

commode al 

satinwood | 
ntl 

i tit iS 


pie bre rniture he 
A ormel n the He 0) 
ess Craven 

I SC ( ts conforming te 


Satinwood and are bordered 


emphasized by seml-engaged 


isters, fluted and carved with 


it-wood. Ihe corners of the 


Wate! leaves Lhe legs also 


r form. An oval medallion of 


huva-wood turnishes the central motive of 
he top, which is further enriched by ro 
settes, leaf motives, and paterae 
[he side-table fig. 5) 1s historically the 
( nteres of the new accessions. It 
was made about 1784 to the order of George 


nee ol Wales lor 4 arlton 


don residence. On the 


ack is stamped G IV R and the number 54 


IV (then P 
Houst I } 
ly 
At; fer ad 
Roval Pavil 
> On d until 
| 
: Sone o ) 


g ar \ Clol 
{ oO omp 
I 
) ve Deen ¢ 
j 
; suggested that 
e Deen The 
ali rt eri ( 
en 1 to JUS 
tion. In fact 
l 1 
would lead on 
t | 
tL Laile it en 
mi e of th 


and Albert Museum. On 


»the table was removed to the 


n at Brighton, where it re- 


of which the other 1s now in 


arison with furniture known 


lesigned by him, it has been 


Sir Wiliam Chambers ma\ 
designer \s vet, howevel 
| 


seems hardly conclusive 


fv an unqualified attribu- 


the character of the table 


ne almost sooner to suspect 


1 j ] 
may have been produced b\ 


OuUp 


the 

sup 
ror 
IS 
ade 
Via 
ood 
ayo) 


War 
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| j l 


who were at that time resident in England lhe subject of the centr 

[he table is semi-oval in plan and ts con meeting (under the ispices of Venus 
structed ol pine coated with gesso and Dionvsus and the abandoned At in 
oilded. [he trieze is decorated with a strap Naxos, where he married her, prom 
work of connected squares inclosing — raise her among the immortals and to 
moulded paterae, the interstices filled with iumong the stars the crown he had given | 
small acanthus motives; it breaks forward = at their marriage. That on the right show 
over the legs where it is fluted for contrast Victory crowning 1 Warriol whered 
Directly beneath the frieze on the sides art on the left Fortune, with cornucopia and 


panels carved with crossed laurel branches — rudder, and Peace, holding a lily, stand o1 


and given the aspect of drawers by means © either side of a small altar. The tram 





FIG. 3. COMMODE SHOWING ADAM INFLUEN( 





of gilt-bronze drawer-pulls. The panel ts medallions and the f e LO} 
omitted between the front legs, thereby its border are all profusely decorated 
achieving an unusual knee-hole effect. In) able fashion with favorite motives tron 
this panel-zone the legs are square in section — neo-classic = vocabular The paint 
and are carved with urns of classical in representative of the best of its type 
spiration, festooned with drapery. The legs-_ fills a conspicuous void in our collectior 
proper, of baluster form, are enriched at the There remain in the neo-class tv 
bottom by fluting and at the top by a pair of pedestals (acc. nos. 29.126 
circlet of laurel leaves and swags of drapery 4 mirror (acc. no. 20.123) to be considere: 
Ihe top of the table (fig. 4) is beautifully lhe pedestals are made of pine and 
painted and its edge protected by a finely traces of having been originally p 
chiseled gilt-bronze moulding. The painted ~ alee 
decoration depicts classical scenes in medal- Ease wecent fav the 
lion form and is carried out in rich tones of — motives of the border rel br 
vellow, white, blue, gray, black, and red "pg vai ; srt “Bag gaat 
‘The background of the medallions is por- border have a black grout 
phyry red, that of the entire table-top 4 Ow vitl bright warm re 
The details (figure subiects and ornament) ar : 
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he carved ornament was verv likel) Ided Its cre Sting embodies an exceedingl\ formal 
Ithough all signs of the gilt have disap arrangement of folate scrolls and pal- 
peared in the cleaning. Heavy mouldings  mettes. Drapery in close folds clings to the 
enriched by classical motives terminate the top of the sides of the narrow frame, and 
pedestals at top and bottom. The fronts are — crossed palm branches form a finial decora- 
ca AINTED DECORATION ON TOP OF SIDE-TABLI 

designed to suggest terms, their upper tion at the bottom. The glass is subdivided 
portions decorated with rams’ heads and b beaded moulding giving the effect of 
swags of drapery from which hang trophies paneled border 

composed of shields, crossed trumpets, and Ihe Hepplewhite stvle is represented 








FIG. 5. SIDE-TABLE MADE FOR CARLTON HOUSI 


sheets of music. The pedestals were doubt- among the new accessions by a settee and 
ra or five chairs. The settee fig. O dates about 


less intended to support candelal 

busts; they date about 1770. Similar mirrors, reflecting strong Adam 1n- 

lhe - (about 1770-8 »nle fluence, are found in Hepplewhite’s Cabinet- 

le mirror (about 1770-90), a simple maker and Upholsterer’s Guide, plates 116 and 
ilded 115. 


Adam type,® is of pine, carved and § 
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mal 1785 and is of the triple shield-back type ina plain gray-green taffeta 
/ e 
pal- with square tapering legs which retain their Phe shield-back, which Hepplewhite did 
the original castors. An exceptionally fine ex- so much to popularize, 1s further illustrated 
and ample, it was formerly the property of — ina pair of armchairs (acc. nos. 29.118.1, 2 
ra- Lord Leigh and came from Stoneleigh — and a side-chair (acc. no. 29.117), all of ma 
led 
ta 
vad FIG. 0. SETTEE IN THE HEPPLEWHITE STYLI 
Cd 
Abbey, Warwickshire. The West Indian hogany. The armchairs are said to hav 
satinwood has a lustrous golden tone come out of Ireland but this should not be 
and affords a warm and agreeable back- taken as conclusive proof of their Irish 
ground for the painted decoration in which © origin, it being an established fact that 
FIG. 7. DAY-BED REMINISCENT OF CLASSICAL PROTOTYPE 
id . 
the feathers of the peacock and the Argus- — much of the finer furniture used in Ireland 
u : , 
pheasant form the principal motives was made in England. The shamrock in th 
n- 
ri Swags of drapery and acanthus leaves com- — cresting, however, is not a usual motive at 
id plete the decoration. The caned seat is would suggest that, whatever the country of 


hidden by a modern squab-cushion covered — their origin, the chairs were commissioned 


209 
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| | ‘ ~ neal | I car\ ed \ reed { flutes 

785 T | I Sti htforward lwo pairs of armchairs and a pair of side- 
Hepplewhite model wit ck resemblin hairs are illustrative of Sheraton influence: 
e illustrated on plate 9 of [The Cabinet all date about 1790-95. O1 the armchairs 

rand Upholsterer’s Guide. Its mould one pair (acc. nos. 29.118.4, 5) 1s of mahog- 

S {1 carved ornam re well felt d d has been re-upholstered in black 

tr ed { e base « r-clo | backs are finely designed 
he splat, the swags of drape and th ind delicately carved. An unusual feature 
Water leaves are all indicative of the pe > the w: n which the two outer members 
ence ¢ of the splat are con 


le brothers Adam tinued above the top- 





Both the remainu rail to form an arched 
Hepplewhite — « rs cresting. Althoughnot 
( d identical with = any- 
oO re made of n thingin The Cabinet- 
Otherwis maker and  Uphol- 
owevel ev ditle sterer’s Drawing 
considerabl Book, the chairs are 
ol one { 5 nevertheless thor- 
s three { 1 slat oughly in the Shera- 
punctuated midw ton spirit. The other 
with well-carved pair of armchairs 
paterae, Which are t CC, HOS, 20/12231;,2 
pe ed the top S Ol beechwood co 
114 ront legs | ( ered entirel\ Wit! 
me beaded mo painted decoration 
n | been used O lhe ba ks consist ol 
the frame of the slender colonnades 
the rm-sup the columns forming 
ports id front legs the posts being o 
thereby lending acer ereater girth than 
n | I O the those which serve as 
design as a whole slats. [The arm-sup- 
lhe ¢ r exempl ports are baluster- 
fies one of the most haped and the tront 
tistactor ind ; leos are circular in 
ractive of the En Q L-BACK SIDE-CHAIR section and tapering 


Modern squab-cush- 


lish models produce 


around 1780 and one trom which con ons cover the caned seats. The chairs ar 
temporary designers m well draw 1n- painted an olive green, banded with black 
spiration. The seat is covered in old needk brown, and red, and relieved at various axial 
point with naturalist roses and lilies points with panels of flowers, trophies, and 
worked in shades of white, grav, vellow paterae on a café au lait ground. Spravs ol 
and green on a bright red ground. Thi roses complete the painted ornament 
other oval-back cl all ACK no. 20O.1190.5 S | speck H]\ mportant are the two painted 
good example, although less fine than the satinwood side-chairs®(fig. 9), which, follow 
preceding one. It hi single tripartite ing the terminology used by Sheraton, ma\ 
splat, the outer members composed of sim be described as “drawing room chairs.” The 
ple scrolls, the central part carved with — area variant of the type illustrated on plat 


acanthus le aves husks Yu lloches flutes 34 Ol I he Cabinet-maker and pholsterer's 
and other classical motives a arm Drawing Book. The posts of | 
Supports are ol the | rench contours tvpe 6 Illustrated in ¢ insk\ English Furniture 

I i istrated If eSCINSKY giisn I i 


whereas the front legs are contrastingly rec of the Eighteenth Century, vol. III, fig. 260 
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slender bulbous colonnettes 


the bases of the shafts painted with water 


leaves In green and red 


mounted by circular plinths and turned fin- 


the necks ang 


| he posts are sul 


i 


ials, the former serving to receive the tenons 


of the upward-curving top-rail, of which th 
central motive ts a rectangular panel, charm 


ingly painted with flowers in 
sreen, red, and vellow on an o 
sround. The three 
members of the splat 
arefestoonedwithrich 
last- 


green draper\ 


ened with cabochons;: 
the central member 
is emphasized at the 
top by three ostrich 
the so-called 
Wales’s 


feathers) and at the 
middle by a 


plumes 
Prince ol 


Vellow 
fan motive having 
pink rosette in- its 
center. The seat ts 
oval with the shorter 
AXIS unning Irom 
Its rail 
is decorated with nat 


uralistically 


back to front 


painted 
spravs of rosebuds 
twined with 


ribh« a 


green 
Phe circular 
tapering legs are deli- 
cately moulded at top 
and bottom and 
painted with a trellis 
patternol greenleaves aT 
and vellow 
hese chairs are very 
line examples of a tvpe 
sented in our collection 


We have now accounted for all but one of 


the new accessions to be considered in th 
article. A painted sycamore day-bed (fig. 7 
dating about 1800, completes the list. Al 
though in no sense archaeologically exact 
the design of the dav-bed was, nevertheless 


obviously inspired by 


the early Imperial period.? Especially remi- 


niscent of these classical prototypes is the 


Wav in which the head- 


1) Tes 


cf. Richter, Ancient Furnitur 
311 


sh ides Ol 


“Ose 
roses INFI 


hitherto unrepre 


Roman couches of 


and foot-rests have 


e 





() SIDE-CHAIR 


been given the appearance of separate 


members resting on rather than growing out 


Ol the couch proper lhe da bed Wa 
clearly intended to stand against a wall 
possibly in a niche, as the back has none ol 


the intriguing painted ornament) which 


laracterizes the front and ends. Of that 


\ 


tendency in English and likewise in conti 


nental furniture to become more archaeolog 


sohteenth 


ical as the 
century drew to a 
the da\ bed 
11 | 
an excelient examptk 


close 
Its greatest charm 
however, lies in 1 
color. On a shell pink 
ground are paint 
ed flutes and paterac 
in shades of terra 


cotta red. Other pa 


t 
terae and the various 
folate motives are 
vellow-green. Occ: 
sional notes of ivor 
white and of cerul 
blue complete at 
color schem« 
| hed has a | 
eat and has been t 
ipholstered 1 I 
reen tattle j 
Pri REA 


STONI 


Or 4 i CAGM I Cyl | ( 
the most d I Il classical 

iS rr WCOM ( htt 
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| ) ner Cre re ( | it 
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let CXL led considerabl perh p S 
much again as the preserved portion 


| 
a woman stand by an altar 


\ vouth and 


mourning the death of a kinsman; 





or their bowed heads, drooping mouths 
nd knitted brows betoken grief. [he youth 
has a sword in one hand (he holds it by the 
sheath) and a helmet hangs on his back over 
his mantle. On the background are sus- 
pended a cuirass helmet (over a knotted 
scarf), and a sword, the insignia of the war 
rior who died—probably the father, or the 
husband and father, « he mourners. Per 
haps he himself was represented to the left 
of the altar, on the missing part of the 
relief, receiving the offerings of his dear 
ones; or there may have been other mourn 


I he 


libation out of a 


ers woman Is presumably pouring a 
i@ht hand 


the jug with which she filled 


iale with her r 


| 
ph 


now missing); 


the bow] 1s standing at her side 
It is a simple scene, typically Greek in its 
restraint, making its appeal not so much by 


ts display of emotion as by its quiet beauty 


and harmonious composition. The figure of 
seen in three-quarters view, 1s 
particularly fine. The 
to it and the nude body with its 
a : 

Howing contours 


pose has a grand 
sweep 
stands out effectively 
against the vertical folds of the mantle be 
hind it and the rich draperies of the woman 


Though the figures are only about 22 inches 


55.9 cm.) high, they give the impression otf 
life-size sculptures, especially as the reliet 
s high (about 3! inches [8 cm.]), the nearer 


portions being worked in full round 
The material of the reliet 
tiftul white marb 
soft white 


( red to 


is not the beau 





e prevalent in Greece, but 

limestone, which has weath 

a vellowish tone. It was originall 
] 


covered with stucco an 


painted, an 
therefore have presented a ver\ different 
that produced 


present rough, potted surface. Such harsh 


appearance from by th 


features as the lack of differentiation in the 


twisted left foot of the woman are probably 


to the absence of this original outer 


coating. Some of the missing portions of 


the figures, for instance the left shoulder ot 


the vouth, have had to be roughly recon 


structed and appear at a slightly lower level 
than that of the 


like a 


ancient parts. What looks 


knife in the woman’s left hand 1s 


PROPOLTI 


7 ff., pl. I 
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merely part of the drapery broken in this 


; 
rather misleading 


manner 


lhe relief is said to have been found al 
laranto, on the site of the ancient Taren- 
tum, doubtless a correct statement, for 
the material is the local limestone of that 
region, generally referred to as Lecce stone 


» provenance throws further light on the 
for it it with 
series of such reliefs, found in the 
ancient cemeteries of Tarentum?2and Lecce, 


some actually 


purpose of our slab connects 


whol 


In situ as parts of the fune- 
decorated. The 
alwavs directly funereal: 


l 
rary chambers which they 
subjects are not 
there are various combat scenes, sometimes 
Herakles and the 

mvth of the 
Most of these 


nthe Museum of Taranto, a few 


of mythological import 
\mazons), occasionally a 


underworld 


reliefs are 


Danaides 


at Lecce;someh 
of Italy 


a 
Budapest 


ave found their way outside 
Munich, Berlin, The Hague 
Baltimore). Our newly acquired 
s probably the and most 


1erto discovered, for 


example finest 


mpressive of those hit 
not only is it the largest in scale 
least the 


Dut it 


the figures 
height ot 


is the most closels 


are at twice those in 


other specimens 
allied to monumental sculpture. Indeed our 
two figures beat to the 
famous group of the Hermes and “‘Alkestis” 
the drum from Ephesos in the British 
Not only the attitudes of the fig- 
ures but the modeling of the nude male bod\ 


and vet strongl\ 


a strong similarity 


on 


Museum 


Its SsoOlt transitions 


marked thac crest 


and the rendering of the 


draperies (with the stvlized zigzag folds and 


the naturalistic denseness and multitudi- 
nous folds of the woman’s garments) are 
strikingly similar. We may note also the 
heavy fold falling from the knee of the 


woman’s flexed leg, with a deep channel be- 
side it, a fourth-century characteristic which 
appears in another draped fig the 
Ephesos drum. This comparison helps us 


definitely to date our relief; for the Ephesos 


ire ol 


\ numb re listed and illustrated by Caia- 
iello, Studii sull’ arte tarantina, in Mouseion 
I. 1, 1923, pp. 58 ff., 197 ff., pls. I-IV; see also 
Lunsingh Scheurleer, Archaologischer Anzeiger, 
vol. XXXVII, 1922, pp. 210 ff., fig. 7, and Hek- 
ler, Oesterreichische Jahreshefte, vo XVIII 


1915, pp. 04 ff., pl. Il 
Bendinelli, Un Ipogeo sepolcrale a Lecce con 


VITI 


] ' ; Aw 
coipiti, in \usonla, IO13 pp 
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temple is placed by external evidence in the 
third quarter of the fourth century (it was 
begun after 356 B.c. and was not complete 
in 334). So we may date our group as be- 
longing to about the same period. 

One more comparison is helpful for the 
understanding of our relief—that with the 
South Italian vases of this period.t Here we 


and armor in the background.® There are 
other, subordinate figures, but what inter- 
ests us especially is the names which have 
been added—Orestes for the youth, Elektra 
for the girl, and Agamemnon on the shaft 
Is the subject of our relief also Orestes and 
Elektra at the tomb of their father Aga 
memnon?: Perhaps, but as our relief is not 





GREEK LIMESTONE RELIEF, IV CENTURY B.¢ 


have similar funerary scenes with mourners 
at the tomb of the departed, the tomb is 
sometimes indicated by an altar (more 
usually by a stele or shrine), armor occa- 
sionally hangs against the background, and 
the pilos form of helmet is that in regular 
use. And among these paintings we may 
select for special mention one with a youth 
standing by a tomb, a woman sitting on 
the step, a helmet placed on top of the stele, 


4p 
Pagenstecher, Unteritalische Grabdenkmiilet 


pls. IT] ff 


complete and there are no inscriptions, we 
cannot be sure. But even if our figures were 
intended to represent these illustrious per 
sonages, they would be merely symbolic otf 
more ordinary mortals. A vouth and a 
maiden who had lost their father might 
connect their grief with a famous incident 
and thus find comfort in a great precedent 
Such reference to a historic prototype for 
an individual experience is in line with 
Greek practice both in art and in literature 

Our limestone relief, then, probably once 


op. cit., pl. VIII, a; in Naples decorated an important grave chamber 
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i! B 4 1 rentun | pul nd Lhe famous” /arentine Lerracottas 

‘ 4 ; ; lh \ , ' | 

(sree} | it Taras. it 4 S Or | ind a rich COMA \nd at this very period 
>more e great role 1 t Lar plave the fourth centur laras was especially 


n antiquity. As the only good harbor o prosperous; tor after the Peloponnesian war 


he southern coast o ithe 11 wv" Gsreece proper no longer overshadowed her 
‘ ' \lvy nfti¢m 1 ' 1 lar urhil ) yo bh \ 
feemed W (greek ¢ Vie 1) } Wester O] es, While Rome had not vel 
| | ' | : ee } pol 1) . nx 
Herakl Siris, Svbar Int mn, | Stretched ou el H-conquering arm to 
>}, , - « tural] . 1) mpy)t { ' ] nid vf tr thy | nt t ) j 
ANCL ] I} Decal } NI CSPOlL ANd Gestro MIS radiant Portion oO 
4 i We lt ( 


r rel GisELA M. A. RICHTER. 


ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 





\ \ S I | G CRI FOR LE« RE ¢ RSI The 
Philips, ]r., has ed \ss \luseum | wen notified that all of tts 
e Dep ‘ Dec \1 vurses for Its listed in the lecture folder 
1 will wor he textil tion ler Cour r Public School Teachers 
nad ( lasses W ll be recognized by tne 
HE | FE) Si | Board of { ( ot New 
S ( e BULLI S York as « tin Wal he recommenda- 
I [ Exp or ( I lar nereas eC} 1 the 
son of 1928-20 wo parts: The M public schools 
nx ns Thebes Herbs 

| \\ NlOct ld I he (grap \\ i) ( VMiEME SHI The Trustees acknowledge 
Expedition, b N. de Garis Davi with with gratetul appreciation the generosity ol 
numerous illustrations the Members and friends of the Museum 
who have evidenced their interest in ts wel- 

\LKS IHE EXHIk PA re by their contributions. In recognitio 

IEMPORARY (GLA AND RwuGs \rrange ot these gifts, the Board of Trustees at 
ments Nn e bee mad t} \meri meet J held O ber 21 LQ2Q declared 
lederation of Arts for t Iks on the Inter Ph neas W Hudson and Caroline B Sellew 
national Exhibition of Contemporary Glas BENEFACTORS, and elected Marv Alice 
and Rugs to be given by Miss Ellen Thayer = PDyckman Dean to the same rank, and the 


n Gallery D6, on November to, 21, and — following to the classes to which their 
20, al 4 p.m gilts entitle them: FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Harriet M. Dean; HoNoRARY FELLOW FOR 
Lire, Horace Havemeyer; FELLOWS FOR 
the last meeting of the Board of Trustees Lire, Frederick Strauss, Alexander Me Mil- 
the following gifts and bequests were r lan Welch, Fannie F. Welch; FELLOWSHIP 
ported and gratefully acknowledged: from Mi 
Edward S. Harkness, the gift of $100,000: 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS OF MONEY \t 


MBER, Miss Juha J. Pierrepont; Sus- 
rAINING Members, Mrs. Elliot C. Bacon, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest S. J. Baumann, Mrs. Gerald F. Beal, Fa- 


the gift of $10,000: trom Mr. and Mrs bian M. Crvstal. Mrs. FE. Gunton Douglas 


\lexander McM. Welch, the gift of $5,000; Philip D. Kerrison, Mrs. Edward C. Mo- 


irom V. Everit Macy, the gift of $5,000; by Jina, Miss Anna] Pierrepont, Mrs. R 


bequest from Fannie A. Jackson, $10,000, in Burnside Potter, Mrs. Harmon P. Read 
) 


memory of her father, Thomas R. Jackson; Ponald | Fripp, Laurence J. Ullman 


by bequest from William Kreter, S100 ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 


' Price, 50 cents number of 547 
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rLLas \TTENDANCE FiGures. On Wednesday “Apollos” and Maide 1 of the port 


riod October 9, the attendance at the main — of the Siphnian frieze and other 
ally building of the Museum for the vear 1929 mong our casts Lh ‘ lso pl 
war passed the million mark. In 1928 this point = graphs of famous sites like Delp 
1 her was reached on October 25 which so much arch; sculpture has beer 
vel (he attendance for the first nine months — derived, and of important early monun 
n to of 1929 Was 970,904 at the main building; — like the Korfu pediment, not represent 
MN ol 32,714 at (he Cloitsters—an average our collection. [n other wor 
monthly attendance of 107,885 for the rial is intended to supplement the nec 
R. main building and 3,635 for [he Cloisters sarily limited showing of archaic s 
n these caller es and to facilitate and pel 
BROADCAST TALKS BY THE DIRECTOR O} haps vivitv its stud = | lust 


} DUCATIONAT WorK \ series of radio photographs W |] ari 1ded | t} OLNe! 


talks will be given by Huger Elhott at 12:10 galleri G. M.A. R 
over station WOR on the first and third 
Saturdays of each month. Two of these DHe First ANNUAL P L CoMPerTI 


have already taken place \ Visit to The irranged by Charles B. Burns. Capt 


The Cloisters, on October 19, and The Fort} Attendants, which took place on October 





f its coming Exhibition of Glassware, on No- — before an interested group of Museum 


Ider vember 2. [he topics for the remainder ot tendants, staff members, off ls and tr 
hers the vear are as follows tees, and representatives of the city pol 
the November 10 How to Enjoy the Museum force. is s on ficant as ¢ ( ng I 
New December 7 \ Colonial Silversmith ne esprit de corps among the men who pr 
nda- 21 Greek Art tect the property of the Museum. After 
the Januar t Egvptian [Tomb Paintings femot ena nin shoot 
IS Hat-shepstt, Ruler of Egypt) = Sergeant Evans, a pistol instructor 
Februar 1 Roman Paintings New York City Police College, picked t 

doe 5 How the Chinese Painter of five men each. representing th tte 
vot Looked at Nature nts (daytime guards) and p 
eum March | The Current Exhibition suards, competed. Messrs. Lepine. Comat 
wel- 15 the American Wing O’ Toole. Mott. and Caron for the attend 
tion \pril 5 The Altman Collection nts won a score of 444 out of a possibl 
it a May 3 The Cellini Cup 500 points: Messrs. Kit Sheehan. Conli 
ired 17 Early American Furniture Vlugan. and Kearne 
llew On October 24 Mr. Elhott gave for th gained 429 point 
lice City Recreation Committee over station Che Director y tf appres 

the WNYC a talk on Recreation ina Museum — awarded the trophy, a silver cup present 
heir of Art by the Secretary of the Muss 
ITY, eam of attend i silver medal to ¢ 
FOR LABELS AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE Cast member of the wint Yt 
FOR GALLERIES. The labels of the casts of Greek medal to each of the night guards p 
Mil- and Roman sculpture in Galleries B 33-42 pating. Captain B 
HIP have been revised, and new printed labels | for the men 
US- N secure mounts have taken the place ol 
‘on, the former typewritten ones so often carried TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL (| 

Fa- off by the public. In the second archaix tHE History oF Arr. The next Int 
las, room (B 34) a case of photographs of r tional Congress of the History of Art 
Mo- lated material has been added. For in- lowing the congress at Rome in 1912 

t. stance, there are views of the seated figures — at Paris in 1921, will be held in Brussel 
“ad from Didyma on the sacred wavy before thei 1930. It will be devoted especially to mi 
an removal; of the “Harpy Tomb’ as disco aeval and modern art. The 

the ered, mounted on a high base; of the recon mittee has its headquartet t the M 


Struction of the Nike from Delos: of archai Rovaux des Beaux-Art 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING AT THE MUSEUM 
Do vour Christmas shopping early! But 1 
that hasn't been possible, or if you hav 
failed to find a gift for the friend who “has 
everything,” if vou have sought in vain for 


hristmas mes- 


tired of the 


cards worthy to carry vour ¢ 


and if you are growin 


Sages 
rush and bustle of holid preparations, 
why not come and see what there 1s for 
(Christmas | Museum Infort ‘ 
Desk 

Here vou wW \] find Variel ( oO Ss 
l here are books on man subjects distin 
guished in typography and_ attractivel 
bound, subscriptions to the BULLETIN and 


lhe Children’s Bulletin, and a ¢ 


Per 


haps you will choose one of the portfolios ot 


every month 


1930 with a picture for 


Metropolitan Museum Colorprints, or 

single print for framing. Other reproduc 
tions include Michelangelo’s drawing of the 
Libvan Sibyl, prints from Durer’s ow: 


] 


, i} ; 
woodblocks 


and photographs of every ob 


ject belonging to the Museum. Some of the 
] 


pleasing gifts—plaques trom 


casts make 
vory caskets, Arretine bowls, o1 
sculptures 

[he Christmas cards are ready also—six 
new subjects from the print collection, with 


t 


as well as man\ 


DOS 


envelopes to match, 


in line, halftone, and color 


cards 
These and many other things are waiting 
for Christmas shoppers at the Museum 
those who wish to order by mail, a 
pamphlet listing the gifts will be 


request. 


Metropolitan Mu 
seum Studies enters its second year with the 
part of volume II, to be 

November 25. Copies of both parts 
still available for 


PUBLICATION Nott 
first published 
about 


of the first volume are 


200 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ARI 


subscribers who wish to have complet 


file of this publication 

Writing in 
September under the 
Ihe Metropolitan 
seum Policy, ( 
lows on two of the periodicals published b 
the Museum 

“This vear marks a forward step in pub- 
cations. Volume I, Parts I and II, of 
Metropolitan) Museum Studies, has ap- 
opening the way for more complete 


The Burlington Magazine for 


title, Art in America 


] 
l 


peared 
and more scholarly discussions by members 
The Bulletin 
f publishing long articles, has taken 


Meanwhile 


the staf} freed of the ne- 


rit Yat 
CSS] ( 
n a greater news interest 


t ] , ’ t 
[hese Volumes preserve the « xcellent t\ pog- 


associates with the 


} ! ay I 
\iuseum, is now being distributed from the 
Information Desk and by mail 
| 


this booktiet 


4 { 
\ COPS ( 


will be 


Museum Colorprints 


so far published comprise eight series, and 
t is perhaps not inappropriate at this sea- 
son, When thoughts begin to turn to Christ- 
mas, to remind readers of the BULLETIN 


that the Colorprints are now on view at the 
\ ps listing the 


of each print and contain- 
th 


Information Desk mphlet 


Subject and size 


ng an order blank for 


re convenience Ol 


those who wish to secure them by mail 


also ready tor distribution 
lhe Guide to The Cloisters has just been 


a revised edition. Among the 


1. } j 
published 1n 


preparation Is a fe 
Paintings, ol 
| 


appeared In 


publications now in 


vision of the Catalogue of 


which the last edition 1920. 
lo the books of other publishers on sale 

at the Information Desk of the Museum 

been added A Voyage to 


Anna Curtis Chandler 


there has recentls 
Treasureland, by 
H irpelr 


published by and Brothers. 


mplete 


ine for 
‘rica 

f Mu- 
as fol- 


1ed by 


II, of 
hs) dp- 
nplete 
mbers 
he ne- 
taken 
while 
V pog- 
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at the 
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ps ol 


who 


‘um 
re tO 
iler, 


LIST 


SEPTEMBER O 17 


Bronze group from a candelabrum: youth 





girl ancing; fragmentary terrac is 
1] - * 
Helle per 

Pur 
ANTIQUITIES EGYPTIAN 
Kneeling granite statue of Hlat-shepsit; seat 
imestone statue of Hat-shepstt; seated granit 
statue of Hat-shepsit,—from Thebes, XVIII 
dyn. (Third Egyptian Room 


} vcavalions fff Mus ims / ¢ vy ptian } yt litt 
Wooden and bronze axes (4), bronze axe blade, 


and bronze lance heads (2), from lTidneh, X1 


XII dyn mirror, bronze, blue marble, and 
black stone, XII dyn.; lid of a vase, green 
schist, AIL dyr statuette of 1 god Bes 





> tatu 1 he 
bronze, inlaid with gold and silver, XXVI dyn 
sculptor’s model of a capital, terracotta, Sait 
Ptolemaic period; vase, breccia, Pre-dynastic 


h 


period; knobs (2) from coffin lids, painted 
wood, X11 dyn 


from the Delta, Ptolemaic period; jug, pottery 
painted to imitate stone, from Kurneh, XVIII 


cippus of Horus, black steatit 


dyn.; game balls (2), rawhide stuffed with chafi 
from Kurneh, probably XVIII dyn.; statuette 
of a scribe, black granite, from Kurneh IX 
XX dyn.; stela of Pa-nekht-opet, limeston: 
from Kurneh, XX dyn.; models (38) of foo 
offerings from a foundat 
from a site in Upper Egypt, XIX-XX dyn 
ostraca (4), limestone, probably from Deir 
Medineh, XX dyn. (Third Egyptian Room 
Purcha 


ian «deposit falence 


its of faience tiles, from Antir in the 
Nelta, NIN dyn reign of Ramesses | 
arch, limestone, a.p. V—VI cent.; curtain, t 
woven wool, from loronka near Assiut 
VI-VII cent [Third Egyptian Room 
Gift Edward S. Harl 


apestry 


Objects (6) from the excavations of the Egypt 
Exploration Society at Tell el Amarna, 1928 
1929: pilgrim bottle and jar with cover, pottery 


Strings (3) of faience beads, and faience pendant 
all XVITL dynasty (Third Egyptian Room 

ft of FE ht |} vploration Soctety fhrou 

generosity ¢ Vf ] n Hubbard 
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* CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


re NOVEMBER IS—DECEMBI 





is | r Mi I \| ) ) 
23 1) 
23 
24 n \ rT a ) 
} 
25 rv (For M I \\ H.D 
os nt Ml , a 
} 
i 
Wt is Com \rt Frank W | | { 
Ss hern | n Art and Cultur | 4 | 
sear s. Vittorio Macchioro { 
les Caractéres de l'art gothiq br Mar { 
S Modern Interiors (Arthur Gillender | ! RR ! | { 
9 SO rn Italian Art and Cultur he | eM KK 
rcohes Vittorio Macchiore j 
{ \estl \ sin Sculpture 1) H P rKker } 
5 ewan rv kr h | \ ler 1) { 
Storv-Hours for Boys and Girls, by A Curtis ( 1) 
14, at 1:45 p. m., Sundays, November 24, D nber 5 { { 
Davis, Saturday, November 30, at 1:45 p.m 
Storv-Hours for Younger Children of Members \ ( ( 
Csallery lalks hy) | S P { re\ ie | ] 2 » 
Gallery lalks by Roberta M. Fansler, S rdays 
Holiday Ga erv. Lalks, by I se FP. Cat nurs \ N 
Gallery lalks for Older Children of Members, by M | N 
11:15 a. m.; by Mrs. Roswell F. Barratt, Saturday, D 
Saturday, December 14, at 11:15 
Studv-Hours for Pract Workers 
November 24, December 1, 8 p.m 
\| Sseum Cinema | ns Showings | hurs N 1) 5 
Yale ( ema kilms Show s: Chro \ 
nher at ea ta 


400) 





LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


NOVEMBER IS-DECEMBER 14, 1920 





. | ' roar cit res 
, Leia ‘ 
. M 22 Fundamental Problems of Modern 
i I Art (N 
[he Human Background of Art (For Leo Katz has 
rig M 2 Materials of Decoration (N 
Ethelwyn Bradist 1:0 Karl Schmieg 8-00 
History of American Art (N 23 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M 
Herbert R. Cros 5 Kate Mann Franklin 10:30 
Russian Art (N 2 Outline History of Painting through 
AW hittemor ( the Italian Renaissance (M 
M \r Edith R. Abbot 11:01 
M . { 25. [he Art of the Venet Republic (M 
C : Edith R. Ab — 
R 25. [he Human Background of Art (For 
nles of De ( \ High School Teachers) (M 
( " ves Spr } Don Eth wyn Bradish 4:00 
oe ee ee ay ee 2 History of American Art (N 
nT : Ka ‘ ; Herbert R. Cross 1O:1s 
\ Russian Art (N 
| one OR 2 lhomas Whittemor 11:00 
Me a \ Mediaeval Art and Its | re (M 
ee Roberta M. Fansler 4:00 
See ss ara Historic Textile Fabrics (N 
ne: Roeerene > Rudolf M. Riefstah a 
visi e Rom esqt Artin Sy I \ 
' ee \\ t W. S. Cook Q «vy 
( < (M Pr; ae Ria ae 
M nk. M } C. Haves Spragu 8-00 
2 | radition and Contemporar , \\ > An Introduction to Modern Art (N 
Huger Elhott 4 Leo Katz 11:00 


- Byzantine Art (N 2 lapestries (N 





|! homas Whittemor Rudolf M. Riefstal 11:00 
! \ Survey of | I 2 Meanings of Art (N 
K M r, |r \. Philip McMahor 11:00 
. ( ral H I fA \ Compar e Aesthetics (N 
IX O M. | ~ lhomas Muntr 2°20 
2 1) v | i \ | I 2 | is tor lrogressi S ) 
I a 1 | ] or | ) { nits M 
hers) (M Marion E. Miller 4:00 
Curtis ¢ ndler $5 2 [ radition and Contemporary Art (M 
> Co nporary Decorat Art (N Huger Elliott 4:00 
Paul T. Frank 8:00 2 Study-Hour for Employees of Stores 
2 Historic Stvles of Decoration (N ind Manufacturers (M 
Evan J. Tudor S00 Frances Litth 9:00 
Oriental Rugs (N 2 Fundamental Problems of Modern 
Rudolf M. Riefstat 8 201 Art (N 
22 Study-Hour for kmp Leo Katz 6:00 
i ] \\ T 1 urers \\ 
Marian H QO 1) MBI 
22 Hour for H M I 5 Art of the \ Republic (M 
Buying Pu \M Edith R. Abbot 2-00 
Grace Corn 10 2 [The Human Background of Art (For 
27 iminated Manuscrit Car High School Teachers) (M 
igian Period (N Ethelwyn Bradish 4:00 
Charles R. Mor History of American Art (N 
a2 3D yv-Hours for | eact M Herbert R. Cross O15 
Grace Corne ind k Mant Russian Art (N 
Frank { lhomas Whittemort 11:00 
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, Mediaeval Art and Its Literature (M o Russian Art (N 
Robs rta M | ansler 4:00 | homas W hittemor: 
Romanesque Art in Spain (N) Oo Mediaeval Art and Its Literature (M 





3 
Walter W. S. Cook 5:00 Roberta M. Fansler | 
3 Principles of Design and Color (N o Historic Textile Fabr 
C. Haves Sprague 5:00 Rudolf M. Riefstah 
4 An Introduction to Modern Art (N O Romanesque Art in Spain (N 
{OUR Leo Katz I 0 Walter W. S. Cool 
4 Tapestries (N) Principles of Design and Color 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 11:00 C. Haves Sprague 
ina { Meanings of Art (N) An Introduction to Modern Art 
\. Philip McMahon 11:00 Leo Katz 
Ring { Comparative \esthetics (N lapestries (N 
| homas Munro 3:2 Rudolf M. Riefstat 
0:30 j ackgrounds for Progressive School Meanings of Art (N 
Units (M) Philip MeM 
Marion EF. Miller 42 7 ee . \ 
100 y |radition and Contemporary Art (M ; a aye ae 
Huger Elliott 4:00 "ee ee ay td 
[Thomas Whittemore 11:0 . 
5 A Survey of Italian Painting (N ma b. Milter , 
ia Frank J. Mather, Jr 00 ae 
d > General History of Art (N a hie J 
orks | olf M. Riefstahl 2 . ae — et oe 
s Dailv Life Told in Art (For Elemet eee een 
nd Junior High School 4 ‘Survey of It 
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$200 Straubenmuller $5 > il ral Hist a nT 
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Marian Hague 9:00 Evan |. Pudor 
sa 6 Study-Hour for Home-Makers and 2 Oriental Rugs (N 
the Buving Public (M) Rudolf M. Riefs 
100 Grace Cornell 110 3 Studv-Hour for Emplovees of Stor 
6 Illuminated Manuscripts of the Caro- ind Manufacturers (M 
— lingian Period (N) Marian Hague 
a Charles R. Morey 2 W 2 Studv-Hour for Hon Makers 
6 Study-Hour for Teachers (M the Buying Public (M 
4:00 Grace Cornell 4:00 Grace Cornell 
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1. THE STATUARY OF DEIR EL BAHRI 

Or R reports for the last two years have 
been largely devoted to an account of the 
discovery of statues and sphinxes, broken 
up and buried near Deir el Bahri. In telling 
their story we have gone back some thirty- 
four centuries to the time when Queen 
Hat-shepsit usurped the throne during the 
youth of King Thut-mosé I11, and built at 
Deir el Bahri the temple that was intended 
to justify her pretensions. We have shown 
how, when she died in 1479 B.c., the young 
king set about the task of wiping every tract 
of her name from the memory of gods and 
men by obliterating her inscriptions and 
destroving the scores of statues of her which 
she herself had set up in her temple, dump- 
ing the mutilated fragments into a quarry 
nearby. We have told how these fragments 
gradually disappeared as the desert winds 
and the rare, but violent, freshets buried 
them under sand and mud, and how only 
thirty-five vears ago Naville dumped over 
a million cubic feet of dirt and debris in the 
quarry on top of them when he cleared the 


temple at Deir el Bahri. Finally, we have 
explained how we had demonstrated the 
existence of these buried statues, had moved 
most of Naville’s dump, and had unearthed 
thousands of the statue 
underneath it.! 


To finish clearing away what 


fragments buried 


still re 
mained of Naville’s debris and to explore 
the rest of the quarry was the task on which 
we spent the first part of the past season 
fig 1) Meantime, while the men were 
digging. we went back to the slow, laborious 
"Buttetin, February 
December, 1928, section II p 


1928. section J] Dp. 44 


MUSEUM'S EXCAVATIONS AT 


PHEBES 


grind of sorting out and fitting together the 
fragments found during the previous vears 


(figs. 2 and 3). We had to teach ourselves 


the difference in color and texture between 
two blocks of red granite from the sams 
quarry, we had to carry in our minds the 


anatomy of sphinxes and the patterns ol 


ancient kilts and head-dresses, and above 
all we had to get over our surprise at seein; 
fragments of one and the same statue tur 
ing up in several different and most unex 
pected places. 


} 


t 


As our work progressed we began to real 
ize that Thut-mosé II] alone t 
blame for the state in which we found Hat 
shepsit’s portraits. Many an ancient ne 
cropolis workman, looking for a bit of har 


stone to make into a sledge hammer or 


was not 


flour grinder, had rummaged around among 


the broken fragments in the quarry before 


they were c mplete lv buried, and had gon: 
off with what was handiest for his purposs 
So it happened that while our main gans 
was digging in the quarry, a smaller gat 
two hundred yards away on the Me 


hotpe causeway began to uneart}! pieces O] 


our sphinxes and statues that had been use 


as stone-breakers’ mauls. Another gang 
three times as far off, at the tomb « 
Nefer-hotep on the Khokheh, turned uy 


+ 


others, and when we went to reéxamine 
s which we had left among the ruins « 
the tomb of Nesu-pe-ka-shuty three hun 
hill above 


found parts Of two ot our 


stone 


] +} 
dred vards up the 


Finally, Mr. Emery brought to light fron 
one of Robert Mond old storeroon 

The tomb of Nesu-pe-] ' 
by us in 1922-1923. Bui nN, D r, i 


tion I] p. 20 
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tl foun Tore 


ther, apparently ind bet 

‘ War on the slopes ol Sheikh ‘Abd e| 

kurneh over six hundred vards south of 

eir el Bahn. No longer does the search 

he prover! ] needle in a havstack seem 

terly hopeless to those of us who have 

been looking for of Llat-shepsit’s statues 
the | ) ecropol 

Nor, remarkable as it n seem, 1s the 


nlv place where we 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol VR I 


ig the side 


of the avenue leading to Deir el Bahri, and 


stone olumns of old st le alor 
recognized them as being ‘at least coeval 
with the founder of this structure.’ Ip 
1838, Nestor  H6te sketched the lower half 
of a seated statue of Hat-shepsat “sur la 


droite de Il’Assassif dans un fond” our 
quarry. “A cote sont des fragments de 


Statues cariatides et de sphinx en granit.’’s 


His sketch 1s perfectly recognizable as the 





, 
tues Irom the 


found fragments of st; 
lhe last reports have 

ntained passing references to the fact 
that early in the nineteenth century, long 
some ol 
these fragments could still be seen and some 
had even been removed. Running these last 
was be 


pieces down makes a tale worth tellir 


entirel new in the work ol 


Ing something 
the Expedition 

In 1827, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson made an 
extraordinarily careful and valuable survey 
of ancient Thebes. He saw and recorded on 


his map “granite androsphinxes and lime- 


lower halt of a statue acquired by Lepsius a 
few vears later. Lepsius was directing the 
Prussian Expedition in Thebes be- 
845, and while there he 
Berlin Mu- 


a certain 


great 


tween 1843 and 


purchased antiquities for the 
seum from the local Greek consul 
Friantophvllos called the Khawaga Werd! 
Arabs. Among other things he pro- 


e 
the half of the statue already seen by 


by th 
cured : 
Nestor Hote together w ith the torso which 


Wilkinson Map of the Theban Necropolis; 
Topography of Thebes, p. 98 

‘1 had a copy of Nestor I'HOte’s sketch made 
Nouv. Aca., 


by Hauser from Mss 20306, BS, FF 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 
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FIGS. 4-6. HEAD OF A STATUE OI 
QUEEN HAT-SHEPSU1 
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Wilh It; a large granite head Wear from this trip to have brought back to Hol- 
ing the crown of Upper Egypt; andthe head — land as souvenirs two fragments of ancient 
f a granite sphinx. He was shown where © statuary. One of these was a red granite 
these pieces came from it Was the eastend — torso of Hat-shepsit, which was mentioned 
of our quarry —and he there saw and copied — by Plevte in an article written three or four 
the inscription on a fragment of granite ears later, and of which a cast was pre- 
which we have since replaced in the back of — sented to the museum in Turin at about the 
the large kneeling statue illustrated in our same time.' 
last report. \pparently no more tragments Of the pieces taken to Europe the first 





FIG. QO. LARGE KNEELING STATUE Ol 
WHICH THE HEAD IS IN BERLIN 


of statues of Hat-shepsit turned up during one to arouse our interest was the white 
the next twenty-five vears. Then in 1809 — limestone statue drawn by Nestor |’Hote 


the Suez Canal was opened with elaborate and afterwards procured by Lepsius for 
ceremony in the presence of official repre- Berlin. In the season of 1926-1927, while 
sentatives of all the European governments. clearing that section of the quarry from 
[he Netherlands had sent Prince Henry, which the Lepsius fragments had come, we 
the High Admiral of the Fleet, and he ap- had unearthed part of the head of a statue 


pears to have made a trip up the Nile, and = of hard, marble-like limestone. Shortl\ 

® BULLETIN, December. 1028. section II. fig. afterwards we had turned up other frag- 
22; Lepsius, Denkmiler, Text, III, pp. 101 ments, apparently from the same statue. In 
and 102. The statue went to the Cairo Museum 


the season of 1927-1928, digging about a 
this year. The pieces procured by Lepsius for 


Berlin appear in the Denkmiler, III, pl. 25, ® Pleyte in Agyptische Zeitschrift, 1874, Pp. 45: 
and in the Berlin Ausfiihrliches Verzeichnis, pp Fabretti, etc., Regio Museo di Torino, |, p. 110 
112 and 113, nos. 2279, 2299-2301, and 2306 no. 1400 





lol- 


rie hundred yards farther west, we had found [his discovery opened up an entirely new 
ute the face (figs. 4-6). It was then that we ‘ine of investigation. If we could complete 
ned remembered the Berlin statue Ihe de me of the Lepsius statues, we might be 
he scriptions which we had of it stated that it able to complete the others, and so I laid 
8 lacked the head, had my plans to return to 
other less important kevpt by way of 
restorations, and was Berlin where | could 
Irst made of a limestone look at the remaining 
which appeared to be pieces personally. 
very much like that That the granite 
of our fragments. | sphinx head in Berlit 
wrote, therefore, to belonged to one of the 
Dr. Heinrich Schifter sphinx bodies found 
Director of the Col- by us was probable 
lection of Egyptian but to which body it 
Antiquities in the belonged no one could 
State Museums in sav without seeing it 
Berlin, asking for a Once | was in Berlin 
more detailed descrip- though, asingle glance 
tion of the material ot was enough to sett 
hisstatue and also tor that point. Lepsius 
sketches to show ex- had brought home the 
actly what was miss- head of the small 
ing from it. We might est of the granite 
be reasonably certain sphinxes, and we had 
that our fragments found the body o 
and those of Berlin it.? The scale, the 
came from similar breaks (so far as | 
statues —bul did could see them unde! 
they come from the the modern restora 
same one: tions), and above all 
We could not have the peculiar texture 
dreamed of a more of the stone made itt : 
Satisfactory reply certainty, 
than Dr. Schifer’s. The unexpected 
Ihe material of the came, however, wit! 
Jerlin statue was the head wearing the 
identical with that crown of Upper 
te of our head. The head Fevpt. We had the 
te and neck, parts of the tip of such a crown 
ur arms, and the back and had supposed 
le corners of the throne that it belonged to a i 
- ENE SE tS FIG. 10. THE HEAD IN BERLIN PLACED ON sinha aacteuie Tota kK 
e and those were the ee ee Se ae that idea had to bi 7 
Ie very things which we had found. In several dropped the moment | saw the head in 
) places the outlines of the breaks as shown Jerlin. Our crown tip belonged to the head 
_ on the sketches of the Berlin statue were rhe shape of the break made that clear. Th 
, perfectly recognizable on our fragments crown tip, and probably the head as well 
d But best of all, we had no part which was had been found in that part of the quarry 
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not lacking in Berlin. In other words, there 
was no likelihood of there having been two 





from which all of the 


other Lepsius frag 





simil ; . ’ BULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, figs 
simular statues of the same material, as we 48 and 51. The complete sphinx was 290 cm 


had feared might be the case. long and 130 cm. high (9 ft. Gin. x 4 ft. 3 In 
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in photographing the heads in Berlin. Then 
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ments came, and in that same place we had 
found fragments of a large kneeling statue 


made of exactly the same pinkish, large- 


granite as the 


erained the 
head. The base of that 
kneeling statue had 
ilways been puzzling 
it much 


lower than the bases of 


because 


Was 


the other statues of the 


sume series. However 
if this head with its 


high crown were placed 


on the body with the 
low base, the total 
height of the restored 
statue would be about 
the same as the other 
statues of the same 
lot with their low 
head-dresses and high 
bases. I left Berlin 
with very little doubt 
that I had seen the 
head of our kneeling 
statue, and that very 
little doubt evapo- 
rated when we dis- 
covered that we had 


fragments on our work 
of a pendent kneeling 


statue wearing the 
crown of Lower Eg pt. 

Dr. Schafer, deeply 
interested and highly 
appreciative of our 
work on these statues, 
supplied me withphoto- 
serlin 
after 


graphs of the 
soon 
returning to Egypt, 
Hayes and | 


fragments. 


set to 
work to sort out and fit 
together all of the frag- 


ments of the granite 
sphinx and of the kneel- 
ing statue (figs. 7 and 
9). When we had put 


together all of the pr 


and | tried an experiment in trick photogra 


phy We took pictures ol the bodies as nea 


rly 


as possible from the same points of view and 


ie high 


with the san 


hting as had been employed 


} 





we reduced the photographs of the heads to 


the same scales as the photographs of the 


bodies and joined them 
together. s| he experi- 
ment was asuccess. An\ 
last doubt that the 
Berlin heads belonged 
on the bodies which we 
had found 
(figs. 8 and 10). 

lo gO back now to 
the fragment which had 
been taken to Holland 
by Prince Henry. It 
had been described as 
the torso of a woman 
right 
was something to goon 
Almost without excep- 
tion the statues of Hat- 
shepsit her 
as a “‘king.”’ So general 


Was gone 


and awav here 


represent 


is this rule that when 
we had found a head of 


feminine appearance,’ 


we had immediatels 
put it with the frag- 


ments of the lower halt 
of a seated statue clad 
in a woman’s skirt, es- 
pec ially as both were of 
avery striking red gran- 
ite with large dark 
erains. We lacked the 
torso to complete our 
statue and since Prince 
Henry had taken a 
female torso to Holland, 
it might be exactly 
what we wanted. 
However, what had 


become of it? Plevte 
had apparently seen it 
in Leyden and_ the 


lurin catalogue stated 
that it had 
sented to the Leyden 


been pre- 


Museum, and yet it did not appear in the 


Fit Il. FRAGMENTS OF A STATUI 
1F HAT-SHEPSUT RESTORED WITH 
A CAST OF THE TORSO NOW IN 
LEYDEN 
; possible, Burton 


| c\ den cal alogue 


thus brought to 


al 


iber, 1928 


My invest igat ions were 
standstill and I wrote 
tion II 


SOC figs 


len 
to 
he 
Ym 
‘ri- 
n\ 
he 
ed 
we 
ne 
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to Dr. W. D. van Wijngaarden, the Con- 
servator of the Egyptian Section of the 
National Museum of Antiquities in Lev- 





FIG. 12. FRAGMENTS OF 
RESTORED WITH A CAST OF 


den, to enlist his help in running the torso 
down. Dr. van Wijngaarden’s inquiries 
took most of last summer, but his clues 
eventually led him to the Palace of Soest- 
dijk near Utrecht, where the missing torso 
had lain forgotten for over fifty vears dis- 


\ 
I 


guised with a painted plaster head. He 
sent me news of this find and | stopped 
in Holland on my way to Berlin. 


STATUE OF HAT-SHEPSUI 
HE TORSO NOW IN LEYDEN 


[he very day that | arrived in Leyden 
the Dutch newspapers were announcing “A 
Royal Gift to the State” over a photograph 
of the torso from Soestdijk, just presented 
by the Queen Mother to the Rijksmuseum, 


and when | called on Dr. van Wijngaarden 
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in the museum there was the missing part 
of our statue in Deir el Bahri. The material 
was right; the size was right; and above all 
the breaks at the neck and elbows were ex- 
actly right. And, to clinch the matter finally, 
Dr. van Wijngaarden had brought from the 
Palace of Soestdijk a ‘“‘Note pour Son 
Altesse Rovale le Prince Henrt des Pavs 
Bas”’ 
a Thebes dans la Plaine entre 
le Temple de 
e\ idence that it | 
least near, our quart 
Dr. van Wijngaat 
den very kindly had a 
cast of the torso mad 


which described the as “‘trouvee 


torso 
Der-el- Bahri 


imentary 


et hKoorna’ —dox 


and sent to us in 
Egypt, and with it we 
were able to recon 
Struct our statue 
most complete (figs 
11 and 12 

The most satisfac 
tory part of this whole 


pnase of our work last 


season was the inter- 


est and codperation 
of our archaeological 
colleagues. When the 


case was explained to 


M. Lacau, the Direc- 


of the 


tor General 

Antiquity Service in FIG. 13. SMALL LIMI 
Egypt, he arranged HAT-SHI 
that those pieces 


which belonged with otners already in Eu- 
rope should be assigned to us with the under- 
standing that we should endeavor to make 
such exchanges as would be necessary to re 
unite these scattered statues. This much ac 
complished, | then returned to Berlin and 
Levden and negotiations were begun with 
Dr. Schafer and Dr. van Wijngaarden 
which, we have every reason to hope, will 
bring together once more four statues taken 
piecemeal to Europe and America in 1845, 
in 1869, and in 1929. 

Meantime, bit 
statuary were growin 
rick. A second granite sphinx could be 
completed, all but the front legs (cover and 
fig. 15). The stone is of a deep, rich red, 
highly polished; the head-dress still pre- 


other pieces of 
up under our der- 


bv bit 


oO 
SH 


ILROPOLITAN 
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serves traces of blue and yellow stripes; and 
the blue paint on the beard is almost as 
bright as new. 
A little limestone sphinx—a pigmy beside 


in 


Its gigantic granite brothers!\—is some 
ways the most interesting of the temple 
sculptures found so far (figs. 13 and 14). 


Unlike almost all ol 
except the famous ones from Tanis, not only 


her Egyptian sphinxes 


d as well is leonine with 
the locks of its 


its bodv but its hea 


ace framed in 
[t was once one of a pair, but 


now unfortunately its 


mate, exactly like it, 
is only a sad wreck of 
decayed lmestone 
chips. As far as we 
can see, there were no 
others of this type 


xcept these two. 
Fever since we found 
this pair of littl 
sphinxes we have b 
curious to know where 
they belonged in the 
temple. Sphinxes, in 
Kighteenth Dynast\ 
architecture, line the 
and 
accordingly 


en 
een 


sides of avenues 
had 
suggested that the 
and 


we 


large granite 


sandstone sphinxes ol 


STONE SPHINX OI 

PSUT Hat-shepsit lined the 
Wav across the two 

lower courts of Deir el) Bahri."!) Sphinxes 


also decorated the newel posts at the tops 
stairs leading to thrones, sometimes bal- 


| 
) 


ancing seated lions on the bottom posts.! 
Some years ago we discovered one of the 
bottom newel posts of the lower stairwa\ 
of Deir el Bahri with a seated lion carved 
Since then we have been making 


upon it.! 


' Height, 145 cm. (4 ft. 9 in.), and length when 
] 50 cm. (11 ft. 6 in.) The head was 
» BULLETIN, December, 1928, section 
15. This sphinx is now in the 


ymplete 


shown tn the 
II, figs. 14 and 
Cairo Museum 

10 | 108 cm 
62 cm in.) 
Museum 

11 BULLETIN, December, 1928, section I] 

2 In the tomb of Su-rer, no. 48 in Thebes, of 
the reign of Amen-hotpe III 

13 BULLETIN, March 


in.), and height, 
in the Cairo 


64 
now 


(3 ft 
It 


ength, 
(2 ft. % is 


p17 


» fia if 
1920, section [I], p.15, fig. 10 


and 
C as 


side 
ome 
nple 
14). 
Xes, 
nly 
vith 
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we 
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tudies for the reconstruction of — the 
top newel posts which joined the balus 
trades of the stairway with the parapets 
over the porches, and apparently they 
must have been just about the right 
size to take the bases of these two little 
sphinxes. If the two sphinxes were placed 
on these posts, flanking the top of the stair- 
way on either side, the entire way from the 
entrance of the temple, across the first court, 
up the first stair, and across the second 
court would have been lined with lions and 


DITION 1925-1920 


Service des Antiquités is rebuilding thi 
northern of the two porches, we took adva 
tage of the chance to borrow their masons 
and to reérect the most complete of the tw 
statues on the pedestal existing at the end 
of the north porch (fig. 16). 

One interesting point is resulting as we 
accumulate these portraits of Hat-shepsit 
As one turns over the illustrations in our 
recent reports, the limitations of Egyptias 
portraiture become obvious. Were the san 


name not engraved upon all of these st 





FIG. 14. SMALL LIMESTONE 


lionlike sphinxes. True, these two little 
sphinxes are so small that in a general view 
of the temple they would have been lost in 
spite of their prominent position, but it is a 
question whether that is a valid objection 
to placing them in the only likely spot we 
have found for them up to the present. 

For another piece of architectural sculp- 
ture—this time of gigantic size—the prob- 
lem of location was solved last season and 
the actual reconstruction is now practically) 
completed. We had unearthed fragments of 
two enormous Osiride statues and had been 
able to demonstrate that they had originally 
stood at the far ends of the two lowest 
porches of the temple. The last report con 
tained a drawing based on measurements of 
the existing fragments, showing how one 
of them would look in place.* Since the 

* BULLETIN, December, 1928, section II, p. 22, 


fig. 25 


13 


at all represented one nd 


to affirm tf 


same person. Here and there one m: 


pect the hand of the same sculptor 


scarcely the features of the same sitter. [The 
limestone Osiride statues we may disregard 
as purely architectural. The granite sphinx 
llustrated on the cover of this report 

the kneeling statue in figure 21 of last vear 
report are probably the work of one mat 
sculptor who was painstaking in his sel 
tion and finish of the hardest and richest 
stones, but whose smiling faces carry 
conviction of reality His work has no 
semblance to that of that other scul 
who carved the head of the sphinx tn figur 
10 with its meager, high-boned cheeks, nar 
row, slanting eyes, and firm mouth. The 
two standing statues in figures 11 and 1: 
of last vear are perh ips the work of still 


third carver who | approached n 
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nearly to the features of the head in tigur 


same report. All of thes« 


9g and 10 of the 
last three portraits are very broad across 
the eyes and narrow in the chins, with long, 
slender, finely modeled noses, and perhaps 
in these features they come close to the 
truth. But as all of 


sascan ) wan AI » 
pulsed, and even distorted, by 


them are dis 
their weird 


cannot be 


as long 


accepted 
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bat LomB or Outer. \MUN 
By the middle of January we had finished 
our search for statue fragments in the quarry 
and also in a hole filled by Thut-mosé I] 
on the other side of the avenue.“ That left 
us only one more place in which we believed 


there was any hkelihood of finding statues 


still buried where they had been left orig- 





FIG. 15. GRANITE 


as convincing likenesses. It 1s only when 
we come to the feminine statues that we 
can the likelihood of Hat- 


shepsit as she really may have been (figs. 


feel seeing 
4 to 6 and 12 of this report and figs. 17 and 
18 of the last). One would like to picture 
her as in the first of these two heads, and 
perhaps of all the existing portraits it is 
actually the best. Surely it occupied a 
prominent place in the temple and obvi- 
ously it is the work of a master sophisticated 
enough to attain remarkable beauty with 
the simplest means. Perhaps, too, he had 
equal skill in catching and idealizing a 
likeness 


SPHINX OF 


HAT-SHEPSUI 


nally. On the hillside north of the 
temple (fig. 17) there are the remains of a 
row of ancient mud-brick houses where the 
priests seem to have lived, approached by 
a postern gate from the court. 
Through this gate all sorts of rubbish and 


just 


second 


sweepings had been carried out in ancient 


imes and dumped on the hillside, and 
there we had found the beard of a granite 
sphinx and small fragments of two seated 
statues, while clearing the houses several 
vears ago. Such a lead had to be followed 
up and even if, as it turned out, we found 
BuL- 


Partially excavated in 1922-1923. See 


ETIN, December, 1923, section I], p. 32. 


hed 
rry 
11] 
left 


ved 


_— oF 





on 


| > iC I THE END OF THE NORTI 
FIG. 10. OSIRIDE STATUE OF HAT-SHEPSUT REERECTED AT HE Ff 
PORCH OF DEIR EL BAHRI 
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few more such pieces, nevertheless 


r\ 
there was always the satisfaction of knowing 
that we literally were leaving no stone un- 
turned in our search. 

We had, 


being interested in that hillside. On it we 


however, a second reason for 


had noticed two chip heaps, weathered dur- 
centuries, and almost hidden by drifted 
We could see that 


ing 


Db 


sand and by fallen rock 
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it until we should have cleared room tor a 
dump tothe eastward. A tewvears before our 
time Lord Carnarvon had left 1t after exca- 
vating a part of the priests’ houses and mak- 
ingafew soundings along the topof the slope, 
just under the cliff. Naville had started 
to dig just outside of the temple wall-—we 
had an old photograph showing some of his 


men working there——but he soon abandoned 





IHE HILLSIDE ABOVE THE 


chip was shale from the lowest strata 
of the cliff and that it lay much higher up 
the slope than any natural agency could 
have carried it. Of course it was possible 
that we were dealing with heaps of shale 
dug out in leveling the temple courts below 
but it was hard to see why the quarry chip 
from there should have been carried so far 
uphill—and across a ravine, at that. On 
the other hand it was equally possible that 
what we had were heaps of chip from the 
tunneling of some undiscovered tomb or 
tombs in the shale strata, and it was on this 
that we pinned our hopes. 

The hillside had never been seriously ex- 


plored. We had always postponed digging 


l 


EXCAVATIONS 


EMPLE BEFORE THEI 


the place and covered the lower part of the 
slope with one of his inevitable dumps. 
\mong the commonest questions put by 
the lavman to the excavator 1s, “And how 
do vou know where to dig’r”’ If these pages 
chance to fall under the eve of anyone who 
has wondered about it, an answer has just 
been given for a typical case. In fact the 
dig which took up the second half of our 
season involved finding the answers to so 
many of the evervday problems of excava- 
tion that it may be worth while telling the 
tale as we lived it on the spot. It had the 
usual delays and disappointments, the in- 
variable surprise when the find was actually 
made, the laborious groping after the ex- 
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a) ( W Nad Hee ) 
I Tne irriy I ong sion t 
eemed to fit the S ( ered. If 1 
rt er } l l vol ( ( tel] 
he will gel ( I ( ( the Ww } 
erall nhappel 1 the field 
‘ ¢ of workmen were started at the 
ot of the hill. one half o em clearing the 
slope up to the cliff on the north, and th 
other lf working along the bottom, facing 
Wesl | out fle the north wall of tl 
mpl hese last men soon found the 
FIG. 20. THE TOP OF THI 
ENTRANCE TO THI MB AND 
selves crowded into a little natural ravine 
cut across at the bottom by the temple w 
fig. 18 Above, it wi Water- 
washed sand and ¢ bbish 
thrown out from the kL igh- 
teenth Dynasty; with more water-washed 
sand pitted with shallow graves of the 
Roman Period; and finally with debris fron 


Naville’s clearing of the temple. In fact, th 
ravine had almost disappeared and_ its 
rocky sides only emerged slowly under the 
picks of our men, five or six meters below 


what had been the surface of the hillside 


after dav and 


when we began to dig. Dav 
even week after week passed in dullv shift- 


In with nothing to show for the ex- 


9 dirt, 
penditure of time and monev, until the 
usual doubts began to haunt us as t 


ROPOLII 


AN MUSEUM OI AR] 
whether the job here was justified 
On February 23—six weeks after we had 


‘work on the hill 





started the the Reis Gildan 
reported that the found a rough 
hole in the rock u feet, in the side 
of the ravine toward the temple. It was 
ODVIO!I s] Mpos le to explore the hole 


and and rock on the 


face of the excavations still overhang ng it 
ind threatening to cave In on it—and per- 


little 


in due course 


we had b¢ come 
However, 


“artar 


BRICKWORK BLOCKING THI 
'HE RUBBISH FILLING THE PI 
we decided that we could clean out just the 
mi 1 and see what the hole might be. We 
chose a weekly market day, when the work 
Iwavs shut down, and set a few men to 
digging. Thev cleared out an_ irregular, 
agged opening in the rock, and when they 
were about waist deep, brought to light 


ather carelessly laid brickwork on the 


he pit toward the temple. 


Even that, however, failed to get us ex- 
cited. True, brickwork down a pit meant 
the entrance to a tomb, but that carelessl 


laid brickwork 

‘d nothing but a rather miserable 
ate tomb = such had found 
efore. Lots of comparatively poor people 
in the 


and shoddily 


lug opening 


t 
{ 


OCS 


we otten 


Ss 


1ad been buried around the temple 


ater periods, but our hopes were set on 
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much higher game. 
routine, we put guards on the spot, filled 
the hole up again, and waited for three 
more days until we had a good clear space 
around it (fig. 19). There was no reason to 
rush things 


On February 28, when we had plenty of 


Still, as a matter of 


EXPEDITION 


1925 


tT 
but, still keeping to 
was photographed 
ul 


Then we took ¢ 


flashed an electric to 


It was only then 


hint that our tomb 





FIG. 21. THE CORRIDOR OF THE TOMB AS SEEN 


FROM THE 
we went about our job again in a 


room I 
Just as we had thought, the 


leisurely way. 
bricks of which we had had a glimpse were 
merely stuffed into the mouth of an opening 
facing toward the temple, and were only 
held in place with a little clay smeared along 
the top of them (fig. 20). The pit itself was 
filled with any old thing that had been Iving 
handy around its mouth in ancient times 

dirt, rags, bits of a large white coffin, and 
In fact 


the lids Of straw baskets if seemed 


\ 


uninteresting an all 
\ jumble of white 
headless Osiris. fig 
inside the opening 
big round baskets 
pit seemed to belong 
of a corridor that st 
farther than the ra‘ 
would reach (fig. 21 
pared for a little to 
that stretched a d 


to be a rather disreputable 


ILQ29 


our routine, e 


Delore it Was 


Wus not so simple an 


. 
ale es 
“~ 


ir as we had suppose 


shawabti boxes and 


ire could be seen 


Bevond were sever 


to which the lds tn tl 


piled a 
retched into the gloom 
ectric torch 

We had been pr 


mb and here was one 


from the el 


mon meters or mare 


vervthing 


rubpdisn hole, 


we had our first 


eainst the wall 
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Werground without coming to an end. cellar door over the pit so that we could 
I} . } \ ly . noi th the ] . 1 rel 
ine little shawabt DOoXes and the crude OcK the place up securel as long as our 
Osiris figure might appear to be the sort of work lasted (fig. 22). [hen we started to 
? , ' y ] 1) vit ? 4 , 4 » ' » ], Les + 
late dynastic funeral furniture which we remove the brickwork from the entrance 
had expected, but those big baskets wert photographing and planning it as we did so 
the kind of thing which one usually asso One tact was soon established. Originally 
ciated with hteenth Dynast tombs the corridor had been closed with a care 
+} n nioathe ] nil tw hy y 1] hy Ir ly 1] } } 
\nd then OUner look and Il Was ODVIOU | DUTT Drick Wall \ll but the bottom 
that the tomb was already an old one when — courses of this wall had been broken down 
5 
FIG. 22. OUR DOOR OVER THE M IHE | ) ( Ss’ SHELTEI 
} l Shaw l Kes Were pul I 1 ( St 1 Lime ter 
fe O t PUDDISH COVETINE CNt Which it had been reclosed with bricks ind 
entire floor stones. Later all but three cc ses of this 
Once our first surprise Was over, We began Si cond bloc king had been reme ved ind the 
readjusting our ideas right away, and it Iss tomb entered a third time. During this last 
Interesting to reread now the letters which entry. d over the remains ol 
we wrote at that time. We were right, as — the previ nd on this dirt th 
: t turned out later, when we guessed tha last. care | oF ( the tomb had 
| eT ee Pan sy ' — 
: the tomb was originally made in the | been placed (fig. 23 Thus. even before 
ent | yVnastfy art Ty) h ho > 11) wed 
teenth Dynasty. But from that we Imped we had ctually set foo 1 the tomb. we 
te the car necior 14 » had found the : 
to the conclusion that we had found the knew that we should h to account for 
' 
tomb of another of Hat-shepsit’s courtier PR ; 
g f : l ( Separate entries W 1 Whatever We r 
starting, like that of her architect Sen-en- er , 
vin ' might find inside. 
Mut, outside of the temple precincts and 20" er — 
; a cat la [he last people in the tomb had made a = 
tunneling under the sacred edifice itsel! : 
path for themselves along the corridor by 
Th , the t | led ut : t g 
hat night the tomb was sealed up again 
a ‘ and the next dav was In Section AB, the original bloc] 
f ; } Uf Steps 1s n seco DO 
spent in building a sort of old-fashioned Seay ee te = 
B N, February 28, s MA th. 34 I ¢ 
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a fairs Wi Were 


‘ ‘ Qn used to the confusion tn 
March 3, as soon as all the blocking of the | which things were left by robbers, but this 
entrance w ren crawled in and — did not look like their work. These coffins 

neverl followed I r tootsteps, step seemed to be lying just as they had been 
ping waril t to disturb anything lropped by a burial party when something 
Which they n t | dropped Ne pas had interrupted them——and another flash 

wwe was clear almost to t 1, but there of the torch into the gloom ahead showed 


way was blocked by a vellow, varnished what that something was. | was on the 





FIG. 24. THE INNER COFFIN AND MUMMY 


AT THE END OF THE FIRST CORRIDOR 
coffin (fig. 24 Its lid was missing nd brink of a deep well that made an absolutels 
inside it there lay a mummy with bandages mpassable gulf across the corridor. The 
absolutely intact and with garlands over its real crypt of the tomb must lie bevond, and 
face and a wig at its head. Bevond it the n the far left-hand corner across the well | 
lid of a large outer coffin was propped up on — could see. on the level on which | stood, a 
its side in a doorway leading to the right passage leading otf to the left, far out of 
ind just beyond the doorway lay the empty reach and turning off at too sharp an angle 
outer coffin, the missing lid of the inner for me even to peer into it from mv side 
coffin, and the cover which belonged over of the abyss 
the mummy itself (fig. 25 For the time being we were completel! 
Here was a most surprising state of balked. We could not cross the well without 
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bridging it, and it Was impossible to bring 
the necessary beams and planks down the 
corridor while the coffins and baskets and 
boxes were still in the way. Before they 
could be moved, Burton had his photo- 
graphs to take, Hauser had his plans to 
draw. and | had my notes to write. How- 


ever, we had seen enough already to work 


from the style of the coffins it is quite 
certain that they are contemporary wit! 
those of Henet- Lowy, the daughter of King 
Pay-nidjem, which we found not far from 
this tomb a tew vears Hence we 
could sately conclude that we had = dis- 
covered another daughter of Pav-nidjen 


named Entiu-ny, who died and was buried 





HG. 25. (he EMP 
BRINK OF 


out at least the last chapter in the history 
of the tomb 

The Osiris figure which we had seen from 
the entrance of the corridor bore the name 
of “the House Mistress, the Chantress of 
Amen-Ré@, the King’s Daughter of his body 
his Beloved, Entiu-ny,”’ and the same name 
appeared on the shawabti figures in the 
boxes nearby. Although the coffins had 
originally been made for a woman named 
le-net-bekhenu, her name had been erased 
and that of Entiu-nv substituted for it 


probabdl In the precedi 
1000 B.« We | pproximation, 
therefore, of the d | ( I ind last 
opening ¢ 1 « r 4 

When Ent Ie mebody | 
knov € ex t tomb, a 
her « | Ss ! a I Cl \A bt hy Xt 
and Osiris tigure were br ptowt. Pi 
pit was d ( g brol 
throu } 1d the al ‘ \ tT ind t! 
three lids wer 1 1 <¢ A ne pass 

I ETIN, Di r 1,5 111, p. 2 
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t ahead of the box tse] { nner ceili and had rolled behind one of the 
cor \ 0) IIrst ¢ ll bearers baskets, and how the shawabti boxes had 
had turned the corner at the end of the been carelessly dropped just inside the en- 
corridor, they found themselves on the — trance. And we have already noticed how 
brink of the well and dropped their burdens a few bricks had been hastily stuffed into 
where they stood. [he bearers crowding — the entrance and the dirt and rubbish lving 


from behind with the Dody Nad to grop | 


» around raked into the pit, leaving the Prin 





FIG. 20. THE LAST DOORWAY AND THE COFFIN 
OF MERYET-AMUN 


in turn. Probably a discussion followed cess Entiu-ny lying just where she had been 

which ended with some of the party leaving — dropped on the brink of the abyss. 

the others while they went off to look for a It was the morning of March 11 before } 
beam to bridge the well. At any rate some — the well could be crossed. The night before, 

were left out of sight among the coffins long — Hauser had finished his detailed plan show- 
enough to chop the gilded faces off of al ing the location ot every object up to the 
three lids, scattering the chips all over the — well; Burton had taken his last photograph 7 
floor. We could picture them hiding their — that morning before breakfast; and then the , 
plunder under their clothes when they Reis Hamid had taken out the last of the 
heard that no beams could be found. We — coffins of Entiu-ny. | had already tried a 
could see how the Osiris figure had been — survevor’s pole four meters long and had ( 
passed down to them so clumsily that its found that it would not only reach across 

head had been broken off against the low — the well, but that it would turn the corner 
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in the passage. In fact, the wall on the lett 
side of the corridor had been cut away in 
ancient times to allow a timber of just that 
length to make the turn. When all was 
clear we brought down a light beam and 
worked it across the well on to the doorsill 
on the opposite side. On the first we slid a 


XPEDITION 1928-1920 
blackness. | turned on m torcl ind 
flashed it around. | was in a chamber just 


high enough to stand up in, seemingly inter- 
minably 


empty. 


long in the gloom 


For a 


ind blankly 
moment the bottom 


seemed 
to have fallen out of everything. and then 


my light shone on a narrow doorway at the 





FIG, 27. THE 


second beam, and on the two, a board 
gether they would hold my weight 
crawled across on my hands and knees 
Even if a rather apathetic state of mind 
when we first opened the tomb has been 
that all 


{ 


confessed, gone long be 


Was ore 
this. We had been held up by that well 
wondering what might be bevond, for a 


week, and under the circumstances no one 
could have crawled across that plank with- 
out tingling with curiosity 

From the the other side 
there was one step down and then ink) 


do rway on 


INNER COFFIN OF MERYET-AMUN 
WITHIN 


IHE OUTER 
far end (fig. 20 | e¢ ewoht or t 
strides across the empty chamber and cat 


to a standstill just within the doorway | 
side three little empty lcers and a dried 
ind shriveled bundle of leaves Iving at tl 
foot of an enormous recumbent figure. M 
light flickered along it and came to rest on 
a great placid face staring fixedly upward 
in the deathly. silence tf the dark crvp 
Phen | flickered 1 ( k nd oll wed dow 


rs | mn ©O | erog| phs anno r) that 
‘the King gives a boon to Osiris. the Gr 
God | rd ) (hy 14) t t h ) | 
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coffin had lain there 


Whatever one ma\ expect that goes not 


happen so very often in digging 
Nor was there time to let it last very long 
Tr y | 


then, tor evidently we had quite a job on 


t 





FIG, 290. THE INNER COFFIN OF MERYET- 


AMUN 


our hands. In the first place it would be 

st as well to let the Reis Hamid have : 
look as head of the native workmen, so that 
the rumors which were bound to start would 
have some relation to fact Then it was 
evident that before anything in a_ royal 
tomb of this sort was touched it should be 


seen by a representative of the S¢ rvice des 
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Antiquités. A note was therefore sent to. which had once held the golden vulture 
lewtik Effendi Boulos, the Chief Inspector head of a queen’s crown, and all over th 
in Luxor, and the tomb was locked up until — body there were the rows of nail holes show 
his arrival. Tewfik Effendi came on the 
thirteenth and saw the coffin as it lav. The 
next dav was spent in flooring over the 
whole well and in photographing. On the 
fifteenth, with Tewfik Effendi present again 
we raised the gigantic coffin lid and exposed 
a disproportionately small coffin inside (fig 
27). That in turn was photographed as it 
lay and then opened and we were looking 
at a slender litthe mummy simply wrapped 
and festooned with garlands. still fresh 
enough to show the colors of their flowers 
(fig. 28). By nightfall both of the coffins 
and the mummy were safely stored in the 
workshop at our house. 

he big coffin of Mervet-Amin is a re- 
markable object (fig. 30). Not only ts it of 
gigantic size, but it is a piece of superbly 
skillful joinerv, made of carefully selected 
cedar planks tenoned together and carved 
inside and out to a uniform thinness.'* The 
carving of the face has been studied with 
the most subtle knowledge, and accom- 
plished with a surface as soft and smooth as 
the features which it portrays (figs. 31 and 
32). The eves and evebrows are inlaid with 
glass; the wig and the torso are carved with 
deeply incised chevrons and scales painted 
blue; and the body ts sheathed in feathers 
hehtly engraved tin the wood. But the 
glass of the evebrows and lids is cheap and 
is carelessly stuck in the place of some more 
valuable material. The incisions in the dec- 
oration of the wig and torso and in the 
Inscription are partly filled with a cement 
which still retains the casts of inlavs. And 
finally, over the body there are rows of little 
nail holes which show that, except perhaps 
for the face, the whole coffin was once 
sheathed in sheets ot gold, both inside and 
out. Obviously this coffin was once of a 
richness comparable to that of the outer 
coffin of Tut-‘ankh-Amin. 

Ihe inner coffin, while much smaller 





. El a) lH } OF ()} Lt } 
had been almost as lavishly decorated (fig , il ape 
29). On the head we found a tenon hole j 
The length is 313.5 cm. (to ft. 3% in.) ng that within and without the entire cof 
Nowhere, except on the face, is the wood more 1ad been incased in sheets of gold. wl 
than 5.5 cm., or less than 3.5 cm., thick (2', ; ee 
1% in) must have been chased with the feather pat 
Length, 185 cm. (6 ft. 1 in tern still to be seen lighth 
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wood. None of this richness was left, how- a pretty clear story. At some time in an 
ever. In place of the vulture head on the — tiquity the tomb of Mervet-Aman had been 
brow a uracus had been painted; the wig robbed and on the discovery of the outrage 
was colored blue and the face yellow; a blue — all that was possible had been done to cover 
and vellow collar had been daubed over the up the damage. The coffins had been 


: FIG. 31. THE Ol 


breast; night across the feather pattern down 
the front was painted a copy of the inscrip- 

tion on the big coffin, and the body was 
given a red wash. 

Even down in the crypt we had noticed 
some of these evidences that the coffins had 
been stripped of their riches and then refur- 
bished. Taking this fact with obvious signs 

of forcible opening on both coffins, we had 





TER COFFIN OF 





MERYET-AMUN 


cleaned and painted, the mummy had been 
shut up in them once more, and the little 
offering dishes and the wreath of leaves had 
been placed at the feet. 

The date when all this had happened had 
been recorded in a docket, written across 
the breast of the mummy itself in a bold 
hieratic hand, reading: “Year 19, Month 3 
of the Winter Season, Day 28. On this day 
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examination of the King’s Wife Meryet- 
Amin” (fig. 33).2!. For a long time we were 
at a loss to know what nineteenth year was 
meant, but we eventually settled that point 


The 
mummy had been stripped almost to the 


when we came to unwrap the mummy. 


bone, but it had been most carefully ban- 
daged up again in clean, new linen and 


among the sheets we found several marked: 
“Linen made by the High Priest of Amain, 
Ma-sa-har-ti, true of voice, for his father 
\min, in the Year 18” 
fig. 34). Since Ma-sa- 
har-ti was high priest 
King 
Was 


in the reign of 
Pav-nidjem, it 


clearly in the latter’s 


nineteenth vear — about 
1049 B.c. —that the 
mummy of Mervet- 


\miin had been pillaged 
and then restored. 

We were learning a 
good deal about the 
history of the tomb. 
That second blocking 
of the doorway must 
have been done in 1049 
B.c. by the necropolis 
officials who restored 
Mervet-Amiin’s mum- 
my. After they had 
closed up the doorway, 
naturally 
careful to 


they would 


have been 
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FIG. 32. THE Ol 
MERYFE 


hide the tomb once 

more, but in spite of 

their precautions its existence would have 
been known to lots of people working in the 
necropolis at the time. That is to say, the 


location of the tomb would have been 
known and would have been remembered 
for several vears, but few could have seen 
it inside or would have suspected the exis- 
tence of the well which cut off the back 
chambers. We must that 


Entiu-ny died none of the officials who had 


assume when 


ever been in the tomb were still active in 
the necre polis, and that those who chose 1t 


' At the time of the discovery of this docket 
we were fortunate in having the help of Prof 
Eric Peet, who is the leading authority on docu- 
ments relating to the tomb robberies in th 


X\XIT Dynasty 


|- 


29 


1925-1920 
for her burial place were in possession only 
of this second-hand knowledge. Of course 
itis impossible to translate such a condition 
of affairs into terms of years, but at least we 
that 
died well within a generation of the nine- 


can teel reasonably certain Entiu-ny 


Pay-nidjem—an excellent 

check on our idea that she was Pay-niidjem’s 

daughter. 
Howey er 


teenth vear ol 


we had not vet settled to our 
own entire satistaction the problem of thefirst 
blocking and the origi 
nal ownership of the 
tomb. At the time when 
the robberies were be 
coming only too com 
mon, the roval 
mies were often moved 
by the priests to hidden 


mum 


and unsuspected cor 
ners of the necropolis 
Hence the mere find 
ing of Mervet-Amin’s 
mummy inthistombdid 
not necessanly mean 
that it had been hers 
in the first 
fact, for some time we 
doubted whether it 


place In 


could have been, be 
cause no queen's tomb 
had ever 


ered anywhere nearby 


been discov- 


So tar we were still 
; leaning toward = our 
TER COFFIN OF ; 
first idea that 
AMUN 
tomb had originall 


belonged to one of Hat-shepsit’s cour- 


tiers 

It was only when we had cleaned the last 
of the rubbish out of the tomb that we 
changed our minds. A pile of rags had been 
thrown into the unfinished corridor to the 
left of the well (fig. 23 e). When we came 
to examine them they turned out to be the 
bandages cut and ripped off a mummy, and 
among them we found one marked The 
God’s Wife, the King’s Wife Mervet 
Amin, beloved of Amin. May she live! 
These, then, were obviously the original 
bandages torn off of Merve Ama 
mummy by the thieves. A pile of rubbisl 
all sorts had been swept out of the back 
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I well WHET we Worked (fig. 23 d Now it is possible 
iT yt 1 Well to dig under foundations once thev are Set 

3 \mong other fragments and even to expose them without neces- 

re 1 pile contained bits sarily bringing them down, but it 1s abso- 

: plastered overt lutely impossible to lay heavy stones unsup- 

" (I r pieces of the same ported across a Void, OI supported at most 


‘t by only a thin shell of crumbling shale 
lor and t U1 e pil 1, wh Ihus the tomb must have been made after 


that the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty when 


1 beer tuall U to hold the the temple was built. On the other hand 
reat coftt f Mervet-A | {ition while a well cutting off the back part of th 
we found the tur i t eens tomb was common in the Valley of the 
rown ft Ww. O) Kings throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty 
\ I n of Mervet- nthe Nineteenth Dynasty it was given up 
\mian si mplet wrecked by the thieves I herefore, we felt sate in dating the tomb 


that 11 { been simply swept out of sight) of Mervet-Amdn to the second half of the 


‘: ()_s ‘y a EM BAD t1y.0,100 ab 
WEN 


J 


2. 6B ET GIVING THE DATE OF THE RESTORATION OF THI 
MUMMY OF MERYE iM 

e time ott restoration of t mumm kighteenth Dynasty, and her cottins con- 
From the find lowed that Mervet- firmed this date absolutely. No one tamiliat 
\mian had been robbed here in this tomb with the two gigantic coftins, now in Cairo, 
rit rv unlikely that the necropolis |= which Amen-hotpe | made for the Queens 
ficials Would have bi t scraps of her = Netret-ir d Ath-hotpe could place the 
I ) ] her lemolished Imost identical and equ ly large coin ol 
oft ron furthermore, the Mervet-Amitn much more than a century 
St 1 X of the rubbish later. In short, Mervet-Amtn could not 

rom the tomb failed to show any trace of — have been buried earher than 1480 B. 
earlier « \nd th was that) when the temple was finished, and probably 

end of all of our orizing we arrived t much later tl bout 1440 B.( 

t inclusion ve had discovered The only question that remained at this 


tomb of Queen Mervet-Amin and that point was to settle the identity of Mervet- 
was at her funeral that the door had first \mutn_ herselt Iwo queens of that name 
een Walled up were known, but our queen could be neither. 


In the meantime, while we were still One of them belonged to the family ot 


vorking in the fir rl r, We 1 noticed \‘h-mos¢ I, which was too early; and the 
wo things that ¢ Cl od ide other, to the family of Ramesses II, which 


the period when the tomb was constructed was too late. And anyway, the mummy ol 


lf hat corridor passed obliquel nder the the first was already in the Cairo Museum, 


orth portico of the temple. In fact, so and the tomb and sarcophagus of the second 
lose under the portico did it pass, that the had long been known in the Valley of the 
inder side of the temple foundations were  Oueens 


tally exposed in one place in the corridor | here remained a Princess Mervet-Amin 
ne’s Daughter, the King’s Sister 


30) 
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the God's Wife and Hand(-maiden sweel 
in love, living like Ré’’’—portraved in the 
Shrine of Hat-Hor erected at Deir el Baht 


by Thut-mosé III (fig. 35 No other repre 


sentation of her has survived, but her titles 


and her position in the shrine make it ey 


dent that at the time of its erection this 


Mervet-Aman was the ranking daughter ot 
Phut-mosé III] and of his 
Mervet-R@. Furthermore, we know 1 
the shrine was still under construction 
the verv end of the reign of Thut-mosé [11 
and it is. therefore, reasonable to suppost 
that Mervet-Amadn survived her father 

True, she is not called a queen, but up to ; 
certain point she bears exactly the sam 
titles as our Queen Meryet-Amin 

The tithe “the God’s Wile.” borne b 

both of them, merits a short digression 
Llsewhere we find it more fully written “the 
God’s Wife of Amin in \mian 
was the patron god of Thebes, and Karnak 
\tter the expulsion of 


In | he bes 


Karnak 


his principal shrine 
invaders, the 
\min not only then 

actual, physical being, the 
hat Amitn had be 
turn. It 


the Hvksos KINgS 
attributed to 
but even their 
belief 
gotten each succeeding king in 
must de 


It is just at the time when this fiction ap 


p Wel 


having arisen 1 


nore than a mere coincidence that 


pears that we find the title 
Wite”’ Wives Ol the 


kings —those queens who might be expecte 


applied to the Great 


in the natural course of events to bear the 
successive heirs to the throne 

Since Amtn was.to be the father, and the 
King’s Great Wife the mother, of the 


ruler, the queen Was set apart from all other 


Without much doubt the 


Ne MVstic union Of queen 


mortal women 
outward sign of t 
and god was in the title “the God’s Wife, 
and on the face of it, 1t would seem reason- 
able to suppose that this title was conferred 
on her in a divine marriage ceremony which 
would have been part of the pomp of her 
published by Navill 


Dvnasty lemptk vol] 


Discovered and first 
The Eleventh 
AXVHIB 

The shrine was 
ceeding vears of 


December 1923 


erected in the 
Thut-mose II] 
section IT, p. 36) 
of the goddess was not installed in the sanctuary 


45th and su 
(BULLETIN 


Amen-hotpe I], the successor 


until the reign of 
of Thut-mosé II] 


EXPEDITION 


The statue 


1925 1920 
earthly nuptials. Th man omar 
would have taken pl n many cases be 
fore the queen and her 1 tal consort | 
iscended the throne. | ese Cases W 
nagine the selection « he King’s Daugh 
ter and the King’s Sister’? who w to | 


the wife of the heir, was to outrank all o 


‘ice 
§ dmoes, 
heel 
5 bl 
- 
rite 
ia 
c~-3 
—— 
| } 
one 
pommes O 
o 
yeel 
I 44. MARKS O THE LINEN USED 
THE RI RAPPING Of} HE J MM 
his other w es , 
he Lhe m¢ | | eS \\ 
picture r rr oO her pr | 
band, and w I her | 
to Karn iF diene d it | 
tuture b marr et \ \A \ 
make her “the God’s W 1] t! 
course of time, would follow the acct 
her husband to the thron 1 she woul 
become “the Kine’s Great Wife, joined t 
the Crown of | pper | ryvOot. tl Viistre 


the Two | 
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on e Ka Mother.” Thus we can 
read the whole career of an F-gvptian queen 
in the order in which her titles were com- 


monly written, and furthermore we 
; any princess who bore the title 
“the God’s Wife’ must have been the wife 


at least of a king’s hei 


ol a king, or 


Once we had come to this last conclusion 


we had practically proved that the Princess 


Mervet-Amin, the daughter of Thut-mosi 
11]], must have been the wife of his heir and 
SUCCEeSSOT 


\men-hotpe Il. Since we 
very end of | 


that 


she was alive at the 


reign Wwe m assume 

iive in the last vear of his lite when her 
husband was made co-regent, and in the 
following vear when he became sole ruler 


and thus must herself have become Queen 


| 


Mervet-Amin. | 
hotpe II] succeeded in 1447 B. 


urthermore, since Amen- 


already had evidence to place the da 
our queen's death somewhere between 1480 
and felt convinced that the 
two Queens Meryvet-Amin were one and the 


1440 B.C., We 


same person 

During her father’s lifetime 
Daughter, the 
of the Hat-Hor Shrine. 


she had been 


beth) LA il 


“the King’s King’s Sister 
and the God's Wife 
After his death she 
Great Wife, joined to the Crown of Upper 
Iwo Lands” of 

But the 


tithes——“‘the 


had become “the King’s 


Egypt, the Mistress of the 
the coffins which we had found 
treasured of 


h id never been hers, She 


last and most 
King’s Mother” 
must have died 
for Queen [1-’0, who had borne Amen-hotpe 
ff a son, occupied the position 
Wite, the Wife,” 
King’s Mother” during the greater 
Amen-hotpe’s Mervet 
who had died childless soon after her corona- 


soon after the coronation 
“the God's 
and “the 
part ol 


King’s Great 


reign Ot \mun 


tion, no recognized trace existed until we 
found her tomb. Ti-‘o, the mother of Thut- 
IV, 
monuments ol 


moseé has long been known trom the 
her 


husband and h 


both her ( 


son. 


Knowing now, with fair assurance, who 
Queen Mervet-Amin was, we can complete 
the story of the tomb. 

In the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
God's Wife 


irnarvon Collec 


li-‘o is called the 


shawabti coffin in the ( 


acc. no. 20 


O31 


/ 
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ARK 1 


t was already becoming the custom to bury 


the pharaohs themselves in what we now 


call the Valley of the Kings, but there was 
as vet no Valley of the Queens. Several of 
them had been buried here and there in the 
desolate cliffs on the distant southern side 
of the mountain when someone thought of 
the httlhe ravine behind the almost deserted 
temple of Hat-shepsit as a sufficiently se- 
cret and safe place for the tomb of the new 
queen, Mervet-Amin. Work was begun on 
it at least as early as her coronation but it 
still unfinished died 


to hew 


was when she s00n 


afterward There was no time out 


an actual burial ervpt and her gigantic white 
outermost coffin was installed in the last of 
the unfinished passages bevond the well 


} 


On the day of her funeral came the enor- 


mous coffin overlaid with gold and brilliant 


with incrustations, the little innermest coffin 
and 


itself heavy with jewelry within 


just large enough to hold the mumm 
the mummy\ 
its bandages [he cottins were closed the 


oO 
richest of the tomb furniture was placed 
nearby, the bridge across the well was re- 
moved, and baskets full of the less valuable 
clothing and food were stacked in the outer 
hen the entrance was carefully 
bricked up and the pit. filled in 
Mervet-Aman lay in peace for the next four 


COrridors. 


and 


centuries 
The two succeeding ¢ hapters we have al- 
how in the nineteenth vear of 


VMa-sa-har-ti being high 


ready told 
King Pay-nidjem 
priest, the tomb was discovered, pillaged 


and again closed, and how a few vears later 
it Was opened again for Pay-nidjem’s 
Then followed nearly 


unbroken until 


daughter, Entiu-ny. 


thirty centuries of quiet, 
this vear 

here still remains a good deal to dig in 
the litthe ravine on the hillside above Deir 
and finishing it will be the first of 
The discovery of the 


el Bahr 
our tasks next season. 
tomb of Mervet-Amin has amply verified 
our guess that the chip heaps above came 
from at least one tomb. The question ts, did 
they come from more than one: 

Ihe work was divided among the mem- 
bers of the Expedition very much as it has 
been during the past few seasons. The ad- 
ministration, the correspondence, and the 
The 


accounts were handled by Brewster. 
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photog! iphy was done by Burton——-this in Christian necropolis and Davies on the 
addition to his work with Carter at the temple of Hibis and in the tomb of Rekl 

mi-Ré, and also began a copy of the in 


tomb of Tut-‘ankh-Amin and the continua- 
tion of his record of the tombs in the Valley 


FIG. 35. PRINCESS MERYET-AMUN AND ONE OF HER SISTERS 
IN ATTENDANCE ON THEIR FATHER, THUT-MOSE III, IN THI 
SHRINE OF HAT-HOR 
Haves started the collation of the texts in 


of the Kings and on Sheikh ‘Abd el-Kurneh 


Hauser spent part of the season at the Chris- 
tian necropolis in Khargeh Oasis and, on his 
return, made the plans of the tomb of 
Mervet-Amiin and superintended the 
erection of the large Osiride statue at Deir 

y 


el Bahri. Wilkinson assisted Hauser on th 





re- 


scribed chamber in the tomb of Sen-en-Mit 





this last tomb and, in connection with them 


copl Inscriptions carved D\ 


Mat behind the 
lly among these 
tit was with Hat-shepsit 


] 
| 


ie 


ed th - 


cident » last there were 


which stated tha 
permission that Sen-en-Mit had p 


sen-en- 


doors in Deir el Bahri. In- 
two 


j 


ced 
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rials of hims wit! the temple. | 1 screntit records as to require a 
work o SCTIDLIO W specialist for their arrangement and index 
laves wl l I g Miss Clar] s rried the work on 
ents 1 ‘ ( { | id she has als 
( ) “ ( SISTe [ I | Lior ol larg 
( t IR. \ ( ! mount aterial 1 e used ort] 
e Departs | \rt of the coming publicatio we rary mod 
Viuse ) Q)uy Xi ms at The h e of Meket-Ré 
mul \- H. E. WInzoci 
NOT} 
t XI] t ) Iw Wal Xceepl ms to this rule in 
the God's Wife,” 1s bas ts Occ Pwentieth Dynasty (Rois, Il, pp. 201 and 
rences in G er’s Livre des Ro \ few 202) are Women of Whom too little is known 
example scovered since the publication ¢ todrawany clearconclusions from their cases 
Gauthier’s work might have been included Not only are the two titles ind 4 
but it is doubtful whether they would mod connected, but precedes five 
lv the conclusions to be drawn from the times out of six when both appear on the 
hundred or more cases wh he collect same monument, and there is a possibil 
Phe title first appears at the begit ( that he few cases where is places 
the Eighteenth Dynas Lepsius, Denk last, it is to emphasize the queen's con- 
maler, II, pl. 1409 from Geziret es Sail rection with Karnal 
Ro I, p. 250; II, p. 124 1s o KNOW! \fter the | thiopian invasion the title 
date). O ¢ eXIst monum Sol t obviously underwent a modification to 
Lighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties there meet the entirely new politi il situation 
; only one exc yn to the rule that thos« which arose when a princess, resident in 
: | | P Te : ; ; 
Who Car tne itle also ire { Thebes Was delegate 1 iS the if ler 2) 
Kin Great Wife [he one exception 1s \miin’s domain in Upper Egypt while th 
Nefru-lé 1 of course it Is always poss king resided elsewhere. At this time two 
ble that some monument of hers mav_ bs other titles became ver common, but 
found which will bring her into conformit\ ilwavs s amplifications nd perhaps 
However Nefru-Ré, who was | ‘ . Imost as svnonvms for They wer 
Ku Daughter and King’s Sister,” ha “the God’s {(-maiden: which 
been married to Thut-mosé III] and so firgy appears as eal s Mervet-Ré and 
become |Z and then died before becoming — Meryet-Amiin of the family of Thut-mosé 
: her case would be somewhat sin III, and 1% “the God’s Devotee,” which 
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section I] 


lar to that oO 


1Q20 pp 


December 





first occurs with Isis of the family of Rames- 


V1 


Pht 


in the 


mainly 
‘ropolis of Thebes, though tive weeks were 


Last season was spent ma ne- 


passed 1n the Great Oasis since the drawings 
for the publication of the temple of Hibis 
to be checked and the work in the 


The preater 


needed 
field brought to a 
part of the remaining time was spent by me 
x the illustration 


of the tomb of Nefer-hotep (no. 49 


conclusion. 


in revising and completing 
work 
which the darkness and the defaced cond- 
tion of the walls has rendered unexpec ted 


long and difficult. Both Wilkinson and | 


were also emploved in making the last 
copies in the tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré. The 
time which my wife could give to us was 
unavoidably cut short this vear and was 
mainly devoted to the same two tombs 
Perhaps the last fortnight of my stav proved 


the most productive, however, since a tomb 


which had seemed 
less ruin vielded up a jewel and, by the two 
} J 


lo 
=—— 


e 
littke more than a hope- 


fragments which it still contained, has ¢ 
twofold subject of this report 


cided the 


1. ROYALTY AND THE Ca 


Tomb 120 lies open on the hillside. Its 


the 


two chambers 


WM al masses ol 


has fallen 
half buried the 


rock rool 
stone have 
[he upper parts of the walls of the outer 
room have been stripped as well by th 
malice of man and 


only two presentable fragments survive. A 


so far as can be seen 


ot these sur 
is that the 


at his instance 


the king plavs a part in both 
viving tragments, the inference 
mutilation of the rest was 
When paying a somewhat casual visit to the 
tomb one day, | recalled that | 


had reason to hope for better things below 


had once 


bris at a certain point and the lifting 
lew stones confirmed this 
widened and bettered with every basketful 
removed, and it was soon plain that it was 
ilmost the 
part ol the great throne scene in Tomb 226 
the fragments of 


of a The pictur 


going to be a replica of lower 


4 copy of reassembled 


GRAPHIC WORK OF 


PHkE EXPEDITION 


which has long been in the Museum. | 
tually the bottom was reached, but, as th 
tomb could not be thoroughly cleared tl 
vear, a tracing and the painting of a detail 
had to suffice 

[he decoration of the inner room is cut 
ously different from the = outer First 
thoughts might suggest the reign of Hat 
shepsit; second ones, the Ramesside era 


‘the ground color 1s 


I 


a purplish drab; and no merit 1s obvious in 


le subject is funerars 


this conclusion may be hast\ 


the work. But 


lor every design has Deel carefully 


dependently cut out, as if the perpetrator 


wished to enjov the full taste of his malice 
Fortunately one scrap of text is less ill 
ble than the rest and identifies the owner 
with “the second priest \mitn, ‘O-nen 
[his is important, for in this man we have 
the brother ot Queen 111 Ihe pertinac il 
with which Amenhotpe IV (Akh-en-Atet 
pursued his Atenist hobby in the necrop 
olis is here vividly presented to since 
he is wrecking the tomb of his maternal 
uncle, blotting out his figure nd allow 
) yn] I St ( his Wi tner 
nother to survive. One < Imost st 
his arm it¢ to descend upon these also 
However, they were spared to adorn the 
BULLETIN, and, what 1s more, the gre 
fragment seems to have been painted wit! 
1 care of which no other sur @ track 
oive any signs 

The roval pair (figs. 1 1 2) were seat 
Ina pavilion within a pavilion, the canop 


of the inner one being support 
columns; that of the outer, on columns W 
a capital of open papy1 lombs 48 
and 226 This erectio t Stepp 
dais, which, as it lies benea the feet of tl 
king, 1s adorned with figures of the peopl 
assumed to be subject to | . it Ol 
inited and throttled b pl S 

Da | wD | | 1) 
tionnair s ] 
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FIG. 2. AMEN-HOTPE III ENTHRONED 








NOT } ! ( 
ommon rope Quer | I n an arn 
r, dressed wing white robe whict 
s gathered 1n f red sn wound roun 
} ; » | 
1d round tne Ww S she carrie the cere 
' 
onial whis 1‘a embdiel tne latter 
lLieel } } 
l Cast n 1 p of little Deads and 
j : 
lorned with lotus flowers, or else 1s ¢ 
rel { ] Sh +} | 
Cl HoOral ne We rs Ui iture Crown 
WILT the nea I tl SNAKC-LOUCeSS I the 
North and the vulture-goddess « e So 
: 
ttached to ind the high feathers set ¢ 
+ +} 
{ ornamented With urac [he back o 


her chair seems to have been adorned wit! 


the figures of two winged snakes, which, b 


extending one wing along each arm, com 
pletely embrace the occupant. An add 
tional row of uraei is probabl n open 


woodwork and bright with paint and g ld 


er oe] : 
ng The fran d the legs of the chair at 
sees 
rried l ebony inlaid with lines « 
] q t ) 
vorv, wit lded castors and minor parts 
lhe queen feet rest on a cushioned [oot 


stool 
Her husband, Amen-hotpe II] 


posed to be seated at her left side. He quit 
utshnines her 1 the ricacy nN | ol or 
his dress; for suugh his long gown 1s 
simple whitt overlaid w so muc 


finery that only the lower part of it 1s seen 
On the breast it 1s bound round by a red 
sash. The stiffer overskirt which projects 
ibove the knees is light red, fringed w 
blue and red, and over this the broad « 


of the richly decorated sash hangs down 


Whether this was in embroidery or wove! 


stuff. the row of uraei on the lower hen 


seems to be inlaid in gold \ tight-fitting 
white undergarment ends at the ankles in 

deep iringe \n extremely artificial and | 
nteresting bouquet is planted in the plat 
form in front of his feet, bending over as 

to extend its scented tip to the roval nostril 
of its own impulse. The sides of the foot 
stool are painted with figures of the Syrian 
and the negro, crushed beneath the king's 
feet. The design on the arm of his chan 
fig. 3) is carried out in carved and painted 
woodwork. We were familiar with it al- 
ready in finest relief from other tombs ot 
this reign (48 and 57); here we have it in 


beautiful line. The legs are those of a lon 


but the head and mane attached directly to 
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them are so small that the connection is 
merely hinted at However, it has not be- 
tl 


{ the couches 
of Tut-‘ankh-Amin. These legs are con- 


ome absurd as in the case o 
nected by gilt openwork, symbolic of the 
union of North and South 

The “nine peoples of the bow” on the 
dais do not include any thoroughly Egvp- 
tian localities, but thev do include the ever- 
rebellious peoples of the upper Nile and of 
Libva who are not reckoned among the 
loval. If the truth cf the ethnic portraiture 


here is more than questionable, at least the 


preservation 1s perfect —so that we have no 
loubt as to how the artist pictured them to 
himself —and their decorative value ts be- 

md cavil. The peoples of the North and 


the South alternate for artistic reasons. 
The list of the former seems to move round 
the land of Egypt in a direction contrary to 
that of a clock. On the right we have 
the land of Babylonia (Sen-gar), of Mitanni 

the Cretans (Keftiu), of 
Libva (Tehenu), of the Bedu (Shasu). The 
peoples of the South are those of Kush 
Irem, luntiu-set and Mentu-nu-setet 
gures are given no indl- 


iduality beyond that of varying grades of 


[hese four negro f1 


ul ness 

[he three representatives of the north- 
east all wear much the same long robe with 
fringed cape, swathed skirt, and broad belt 
and have the same fair (but not very fair) 
complexion. Only their hair differs, being 
long and curled in the far east, shaved (ex- 
ept the beard) on the upper Euphrates, 
bushy in the deserts of the southeast. This 
nsatistactory The 
Libyan ts typical (fig. 4), but is he tvpical 


Intlormity IS Very u 


of the race or of the picture that passed as 
tvpicaly With the figure labeled ‘“‘Keftiu” 
ind surely from Crete or from a region 
which included Crete, we are brought to a 
halt, wishing very much that the preceding 
figures had given us confidence in the relli- 
ability of the artist. For this (fig. 5) 1s 
something quite new in the presentation of 
a Keftian; new, for there is nothing at all 
that resembles the customary type except 
the three locks falling to the waist behind? 

[he lock falling in front over the breast cor- 
responds to a Cretan lady's coiffure but is rarely 


seen on men (Evans, Palace of Minos, vol. II, 
pp. 753 and 7o1 It has some resemblance to 
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In everything he non-Cretan, having a 
fair and prognathous face, rather Mongo- 
lian in aspect, with bulging forehead and 
fat chin, a long mantle with sleeves to the 
a skull cap, and shoes. But the last 
have the sharply upturned toes which are 


characteristically Hittite 


wrist 


In short, except 


\ X 
\ \ 
\ yy \ 
3 MN dX 
\ Y( A 7 
| \ 


for the long Syrian sleeves and the division 
of the hair behind, the man might be worth 
Study if he had been presented as a Hittite 
And as the latter nation is not included in 
the list 
of its political importance, greater than that 
of Crete at the time 


as it should have been on account 


one ventures to ask 


Hittite sculpture (Schaefer-Andrae, Kunst des 
alten Orients, pp. 560 and 564; Miller, Asien und 
Europa, p. 352), but most resembles the Libyan 
lock (fig. 4) 

3The long robe, | think, is only once doct 
mented, and that very doubtfully, for a Cretan 
youth (Evans, Palace of Minos, vol. II, p. 723) 
For the cap on a Syrian girl, see Muller, Asien 
und Europa, p. 300 





1925 19209 

Whether the artist knew the ditference be 
tween the two. It 
ethnic 


the differentiation ol 
types here had inspired any con- 
fidence, we might ask whether the Hittite 
Empire had not by this time brought Cretan 
settlements, on the mainland at least, unde1 
so that a Cretan-Hittite admixture 


it 
1S SWa\ 


‘ 
1} 
} 
} 
1 | 
S | 
- : 
. = ’ 
| 
— aw J 4 
existed which would more or less justify th 
presentation. But we need not try to save 


the face of our artist; there 1s more ground 
for crediting the majority of the artists 

and, no doubt, the Egyptian nation gener 
ally—with surpassing ignorance of their far 
it had become so markedly 


empire. In fact 


a political fiction that it 1s well shown here 
in a fictitious illustration 
Had these figures been true to fact, the, 


might have been the most valuable feature 


} 


of my discovery. As it is, the palm must be 


piven t 
] 


T t 
ICPIct 


»a side show, if it may be termed so 
ed 


The main scene evidently a ver’ 
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formal and 


second priest of Amin rendered an account 


in which 


dignified ceremony, 
of his office perhaps hike that other second 
Introducing an em- 
bearing their 

\mun 
ch Egypt 
Amen-hotpe II] 


was concerned—and on which she was 


priest, Puy-em-Ré'—by 
from 


bass\ foreign parts 
varied tribute to the ter 


was exhibited the rich prize wh 


I hus 


| 
temple ol 
held so easil SO Tar Ss 


growing so fat and SO sleek Too 


wnoring 






the 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ARI 


fur, holds under one forepaw a fat duck 
which has given up struggling and seems 
quite resigned to any fate except the alter- 
native before it of falling into the brown 
which, excited bevond 
the contest just ended and the 


surrender 


hands of a monkey, 
measure D\ 
present has been caught by the 
artist midway in a leap of ecstasv over the 
at’s head. 


could not have seized the action 


\n instantaneous photograph 


better and 
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FIG. 4. 


i) much that empire on the northwest which 
was getting beside itself at the sight of this 
larvest reaped so lghtly under the very 

nose of its rivals. This obvious reflection 


might have been made by any observant 


man ina Theban street, and equally by 
this 


any 


keen-witted visitor to tomb, who 
looked, not at the self-satisfied figures on 
the throne or before it, but—under the 
queen’s chair. | do not credit the artist with 
the intention of uttering a most timely par- 
able; but high humor when close to nature 
may be pregnant with subconscious truth 
\t anv rate what ts 
seen under the chair is a gem of comedy and 
a superlative piece of color work (fig. 6; 
from a painting). A more than usually 
satistving cat, roval in a well-kept coat of 


like other forms of art 





A 


40 


LIBYAN 


few artists could have better rendered the 
slim, lean-loined, nimble animal 
the leap and never failing in its hold or its 
aim, or have contrasted it better with the 
creature that, gifted with all agility at need, 
is happiest in long repose. The bright green 
of the monkey, the rich stripes of the cat, 
and the delicate feathering of the bird are 
shown up by the glaring black and white 
lines of the chair and the dull green mat 
which 


ever on 


frame in the episode, and are modi- 
fied by the golden ground against which the 
whole scene within the pavilion is backed. 
The artist, if acquitted of political allusions, 
is at least aware of the comedy of human 
life, which can be matched in all its essen- 
tial phases by life on lower planes and often 
reduced to its true terms by the comparison. 
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He, no doubt, had a groveling reverence for 
the royal house, but nothing could stop him 
from indulging in a long-drawn smile while 
his face was buried in the dust. 

But what criminal has deprived us of 
pussys head—even though he is to be re- 
prieved to purgatory for sparing us pug’s 
figurer The painting seems to have been 
buried too deep for the prowling Arab boy 
discovered it. Did the bitter 


some 


to have 


evervwhere 


then, finding 


tenist, 





taint of polytheism, see in the cat an image 
of Bastet or Sakhmet? Or did the reaction- 
ary smell out, somewhat as | have done, a 
political symbolism and see in Tiv’s favorite 
an emblem of her mistress’s design to stifle 
the sacred goose of Amin? More likely, the 
poor man who laid a friend to rest in a coffin 
buried in the debris just below the pictur 
did not like to leave the cat at large so close 
to the dead, but did not recognize, or else 
did not fear, the unfamiliar monkev. In 
any case, the head 1s gone—and its loss Is 
very regrettable. 


KING AS PRIEST OF THI 
HARVEST 
High up on one of the corners of the outer 
hall of Tomb 120 is the onlv other fragment 


3: THs 
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now visible there (fig. 7). It shows the king 


standing within an inclosure with a crene- 
lated wall, making an offering of flowers to 
a stela set within a kiosk. It is on an emi 


nence Of some sort; tor an attendant bring 


ing incense 1s Obviously on a lower level 


Behind him is a great pile of grain, and 
traces of similar piles are visible to the left 
and lower down. This scene, in itself not 
has parallels elsewhere 


and so lifts the curtain a little on an un 


very interesting 


OF KEFTI 


known dramaoft Egvpt 
tion of harvest and the rdle which gods and 
king plaved there. Since, then, these parallel 
scenes are practically unknown and are 
mostly in tombs with which the Expedition 
nto more or less serious contact 


| ih 


has come 1 
thev may be reproduced and discussed her 


and so give better value to our fragment 


Foremost, for size at least, 1s a picture 
the tomb of Sen-nifer, mavor of Thebes 
and overseer of the granaries of Egypt 
under Amen-hotpe II. Figure & does not 


give a quite complete reproduction of the 


original, though it affords a clearer impres- 
sion than a visitor to the tomb would gain. 
The whole extent 
vellow grain, the only spaces 


must be imagined as 
spread with 


t 


clear of it being the stairway near the gate 





, 
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the two narrow paths edging the broad 
strip of grain which runs round three sides 
of the picture, the figures of men, animals 
and trees, and the little kiosk in which the 
king is offering. The three narrow, longi- 
tudinal paths in the middle are covered with 
white grains, scarcely distinguishable from 
the background.' The conical piles of corn 
are picked out from the surrounding field 
by the grains that form their outlines being 
riven a deeper color. In places the grain 
lso differs in form, some being arrow 
headed or jagged at the top edge; but poss 
bly this may be only a brush mark. Thirt: 
square feet to be covered by grains may cer- 
tainly be called hack work! 

lhe granary or open store space here de 
picted has a main division, surrounded on 


three sides by a double white wall, the space 


between being filled with grain, and on the 
left side by a single wall in the middle of 
which a great gateway Is set, inscribed with 
the titulary of Amen-hotpe II. Outside 
this, to the left, is a forecourt, now broken 





away, in which trees are planted and grain 
is strewn. No doubt the central path would 
be continued through this to an entrance 
gateway in the axis. We may imagine that 
still farther to the left Sen-nifer was shown 
facing left, and presenting to the enthroned 
king his report on the grain supply of 
i gvpt. 

The main store yard is divided into four 
strips by a central gangway and two similar 
walls or paths parallel to it. On each side of 
the central path are four great pyramids of 


corn.® One side strip (at the top) contains 


lower and rounded piles of grain, marked 
from that strewn round them only by a 
slightly whiter tinge being given to their 
contents. The lower side strip is no doubt 
to be thought of as similarly occupied, but 
is actually filled with the accompaniments 
of the royal offering—namely, a booth of 
wreathed water jars and two butchers 
slaughtering sacrificial animals. An inter- 
esting feature 1s the long flight of steps in- 

‘The faintness of these grains may be due only 
to the blocking out with white paint of vellow 
grain, which, by error, had invaded the path 

> Actually the artist has had to base the lower 
ps ramids on the lowest Strip, since the height 


desired for them demanded the width of both 


divisions 


side the main inclosure, starting from the 
gateway. This is flanked by the lines of a 
containing wall and, inside that, by the con- 
volutions of two serpents whose heads face 
the entrant. One might suspect that these 
were imaginary guardians of the place, but 
the entrance to the upper terrace of Deir el 
Bahri supplies us with the true explanation, 
since the rounded copings of the walls of the 
ramp there are sculptured with two gigantic 
snakes of this sort. Another feature of the 
inclosure is the presence of two ddm-palms, 
irregularly placed to break the symmetry. 
[t may be doubted if these, or the svcamores 
in the forecourt, had anv further justifica- 
tion in fact than that they were usually 
planted in the allevs and courts of closed 
magazines, since they would harbor birds 
rather than provide shade.* But here the) 
serve a decorative end; for the branching 
dom-palms happily counterbalance by their 
inverted triangles the monotonous array of 
pointed pyramids. 

The granary is depic ted here in the first 
place as the record of an official’s sphere ot 
duty, but is also utilized as a reminder of 
the great day of the vear when the king 
appeared in the granary to celebrate the 
harvest thanksgiving. The designer has in- 
geniously brought this rite into the ver\ 
center of the picture and has made room for 
it on the apex Of a spec rally large heap ol 
grain, which accommodates the monarch 
and an openwork altar of burnt offerings as 
well. This “high-place’’ is reached by a 
solid flight of steps up which three atten- 
dants are ascending, bringing supplies to the 
altar. 

How are we to picture the actual state of 
things? Each of the other piles of grain is 
pointed like a pyramid and, to make the 
resemblance closer, is topped by a black 
pvramidion like the basalt peak of a real 
monument. Is this pure fancy, are the 
steps as mythical as Jack’s beanstalk, and 

* See Davies, Fl Amarna, vol. I, pl. XXX1 

There is a curious resemblance between this 
scene and the device of the Nubian goldsmiths 
(Gardiner, Tomb of Huy, pl. XXIV). Has the 
design been borrowed, or have we the natural 
working of artistic impulses which choose simple 
architectural forms—the pyramid, the obelisk 
the mastaba—and make the piles of grain or 
incense conform to these, breaking the hard lines 
by the curves of a tre 
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did the king, after all, offer on the groun 

in a chaff-laden atmosphere? Or was ther 

some foundation in fact for the picture: 
Now the heap of grain in early days, 1 


the North at least, was often covered wit 
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a pointed pyramid) on a rimmed 
floor. A bumper harvest was often spoken 


times 


scribes as ‘“‘reaching to heaven,” and 


n this helped to induce the comparison with a 


h pyramid. Hence arose the 


temptation of 
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FIG. 0. MONKEY, CAT, AND 


cloth like our rick cloths to protect it from 
chance showers or marauding birds.’ The 
heap was then easily assimilated with the 


pile of sheaves and acquired the shape of a 
truncated pyramid-—hence the sign ,/i\, for 
grain store,” replaced later in the South 


some 


by the more correct mound of grain 


’ Steindorff, Das Grab Ji, pl 122 
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lv represented in this w: 
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1 a high could make 


Ol place whence he 

offering to the sun-god, exactly as the priest 
or king did on the summit of the truncated 
pyramid of Abu Gurab in the Fifth 
Dvnastv. In other pictures, keeping nearet 
to reality, he shows rounded heaps (figs. 
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and 9) or helmet-like domes which 
approximate the form of real beehive grana- 
ries (fig. 10; and Davies, J. E. A., 1923, 
pl. XX 

But the stairss These occurred appar- 
ently in all the pictures. Is it that the 
artist, having effectively placed the king on 
high, had to supply stairs for him to mount 
by72One can believe so; and, as the exag- 


the natural angle-of-rest of grain might well 
be raised. This, being covered with grain to 
the depth of a few inches, would give the 
illusory appearance that the picture pre- 
sents. 

But a middle course between realism and 
illusion is the safest. A building has recently 
been found at El ‘Amarneh which has been 
explained as a granary. It consists of a 
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FIG. 7. AMEN-HOTPE III CELEBRATING THE HARVESI TOMB 120 


gerated depiction in figure 8 Is the earliest 
of the series, it may be the origin of all sub- 
sequent representations. However, one can 
imagine that if the chief grain store of 
Amin at Thebes was the scene of a vearly 
thanksgiving in which the king officiated, 
and if it was felt that the offering should be 
made from a height that cleared the walls 
of the inclosure and surveved the wealth of 
grain spread out below, a pyramid with 

®In another harvest scene, in Tomb 06, men 
are actually ascending a pyramidal heap of grain 
to empty out sacks on it, apparently by steps as 
if it were a masonry. Elsewhere scribes sit on the 


rounded tops of steep piles of corn, and not a 
grain vields under their weight (Wreszinski 


Atlas, vol. I, 234) 


platform, some ten feet high, ascended by 
a ramp. On each side of this are open brick 
chambers built up to a level with the plat- 
form, so that thev could be filled by men 
or beasts ascending it and throwing their 
burden of grain down into them.!° When we 
consider the exceptional stairway in our 
picture, set near the gate and within the 
walls, it cannot but be an ascent. And, if so 
to what does the ascent lead if not to an 
elevated way through the middle, on each 
side of which lav the roomy store pits for 
Notice also this point in the description: 
lhe walls are battered and would produce a 
facade in the form of a truncated pyramid.” 
(Whittemore, J. E. A., 1926, pp. 9 and 10.) 
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l I l \ WH) LEV it- 
est Was pl lw gram Would stand 
' | 1 . 1] | 1) 
Ip mM pike \ the ( Wallis OL LEN } 
dGividing One ron he ot ! t the toot lt 


would be from this elevated gangway that 


the king would offer, o1 I ne will, trom 
a special platform on top of it, with a second 
flight of steps—so bringing the king t 
level with the top of the highest pile. Here 
}, 


he would seem to many a spectator to be 
standing on the top of one of the piles, and 
knowing this, no Egyptian draught 


could resist the temptation to place him 


there. If this second elevation did not exist 
as 1s more probable, the artist ought to 
have placed the assistants where the stat 
way is shown in level plan. Instead of this 
he made a new drawing of it in elevation 


highly exaggerated, and placed the k ne 


f Egyptian art, as it was practised 

The picture in Tomb 253 (fig. 9), of the 
me of Thut-mosé IV or Amen-hotpe III 
sin much the same style and 1s supposed to 
represent again “the granary of the offer- 
ngs of the god’”’ (Amin). There might be 
more than one such, but it is best to try and 
nterpret it as if it were the same, or built 
on the same lines, as that of figure 8. As 
there, the main white divisions must be 
taken as walls, the others both as walls and 
is paths—that is, as broad low walls sepa- 
rating the grain pits, along the tops of 
which one could walk. But, as the central 
path has three successive gateways on it, 
t cannot very well be taken as a broad, 
elevated platform, at any rate until the 
third gate has been passed. 

The building forms an oblong, divided 
each way into four parts." One enters the 
first by a gateway on the left and finds it 
subdivided into three by party walls, leav- 
ing two pits for grain (one a double one with 
two piles, but no dividing wall or second 
tree). The third space holds a little temple. 
It consists of three rooms: an antechamber 
holding two columns with Hat-Hor heads 
for capitals; a side room for furniture and 

"In a hieroglyph in the text referring to it, the 
walls are crenelated as in figs. 7 and 8; it is filled 
with grain, and in the center is a pointed pyramid 
f grain confined by a dwarf wall at the foot 


supple and a plaice of worship in which 
one sees an altar and, belore it, four stands 
holding vases of libation crowned with 
flowers. A dark red mass on the right may 
possibly be the door, as none other is indi- 
cated. The deity venerated here was prob- 
ably Ernenditet, the snake-goddess of har- 
vest since the columns suit her and the 
altar also. Another gateway leads to 
second division, with four pits, each with a 
tree 1n 

\ third and last gate admits to a larger 
inclosure; the fourth vertical division havy- 
ghter party wall and no gate, it had 


: the four pits at 


( 


ngasl 
best be taken as showin 

the end of the platform. Two dom-palms are 
placed in it. It is possible that only with this 
inclosure have we reached what figure 8 sets 
forth. For from this gate a stairway rises 
to a platform which accommodates the 


n altar, and a stela. Possibly Chnem- 


all 





king, 
mosé, the owner of the tomb, was shown 
ascending the steps behind the king; if so, 
his figure has been erased, the clemenc\ 


} 


t he misguided king not being 


accorded to 1 

extended to his loyal followers. The grain 
in this division is not marked as a pile but 
only as filling the entire space. As the king 
in this case 1s not set on the line of the cen- 
tral gangway, it 1s a little more difficult to 
acquit the artist of pure fancifulness. Note 
that in each pit the pile of grain 1s shown 
both in plan and in elevation. In plan it 
fills the whole space; in elevation it forms a 
mound which the artist marked off from the 
grain around it by painting the one brown 
and the other yellow. 

lhe upper part of the south wall of Tomb 
48 shows a picture in sculptured but un- 
painted relief which has the same theme 
with interesting variants. In the center are 
two figures of Amen-hotpe II] back to back 
with the texts: “The king being Amen- 
hotpe who appears as king of South and 
North like his father Ré every day’; and 
“The king being Neb-ma‘et-Ré° who 

2 Tombs 48 and 57. For Ernenitet on the 
altar, see Davies, Tomb of Ken-Amin, pl. LXI\ 
in press) 

13 The building in fig. 8 has 
ible; it may have had a third 1 
divisions; the separate shrine of Ernenutet 
might stand for the third and outer one con- 
taining a temple 


two divisions V1S- 
I ig. 10 shows two 
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the 27th day of the third month of th 


second season, this day to Amun}, 
that he may make a oft of life like Ré* for 
ever and ever The king in this case 


making offerings, including sheaves of corn 


to thirteen specimens of the coil of cord 
used for measuring the harvest field; they 
are surmounted, as usual, by the ram's head 


of Amen-R@ and are labeled with various 
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FIG. 10 AMEN-HOTPE III 


epithets referring to his creative benefi- 
cence. Beyond this and within a shrine 
with a Hat-Hor column are two snake- 
eoddesses, one, ““Ernenitet, lady of the 
granary,” human-bodied, and nursing the 
voung king on her lap; the other, acrowned 
snake on the (1) sign within the LU 
arms, with a figure of the grown-up king 
standing under her chin, as if in her care. 
Presumably this is only a second figure ot 
the same goddess in a similar rdle. This 
picture of Ernenitet with the child in her 
arms we know from Tomb 57 to represent 
the birth of Nepy, the corn-god, which was 

'] have assumed that ‘‘third month’ is an 
error for “fourth,”’ since this is the date of the 


measuring of corn in Tomb 38, and is succeeded 
four days later. by the birthday of Nepy (Tomb 


=) 


4 


1S 


IN 


celebrated on the first of the ninth month 


1 


four davs tater. Here the child bears the 


name of the reigning king, so that an iden- 
tification of the king with the corn-god 
seems to result, while the association of the 
figure with the harvest implements sacred to 
\men-Ré imply that he ts the father of the 
king in this aspect also 

The explanatory text appended to the 
figure of the king facing left 1s destroyed. In 
front of him a granary ts shown (fig. 10), pre- 


ceded by a gated forecourt. Both spaces are 
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filled with piles of grain, seen one behind the 
other, like steep-sided cupolas; two trees 
are among the heaps in the court. The king 
has ascended as high as possible and offers 
incense to the god. The blank shrine in 
which the deity was conceived to be present 
takes the curious form of a framed window 
or door, the framing salient, the interior 
sunk two inches or so. It occurs at the top of 
three piles, but three more appear above 11 
Behind the king, but still some distance up 
is a fanbearer, no doubt Su-rer, the owner o! 
the tomb, and on the ground level perhaps 
another official, now erased. 

Although the goddess was the recipient 
at the popular thanksgiving, the occasion ot 
harvest touched the nation’s welfare and 


Davies, Tomb of Nakht, pp 64 and 05 
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the roval functions too closely for any but 


a cosmogonic god to suffice. In figure 8 the 


text may mention the name of Amen-Ré’. 


In figures 7 and g, the erasure makes it 


likely that his figure was shown on the 


stela, or was thought to be. But the sub- 
stitution of a stela'’® for an image and the 
celebration of the rite under the open sky 
seem to point to a sun-god as the object of 
worship, so that if Amin is there it is as 
Amen-Ré‘. In figure to even this definition 
seems to be avoided. It looks as if.a window, 
whose function it is to admit light, might 
serve, even when blind, as a symbol of the 
god of diffused light, as the open doorway 
of the tomb replaces an object of worship 
for the inhabitants. The rite enacted by the 
king here seems quite simple, as if we had 
‘o do with a plain return of thanks to the 
Creator, or a mere presentation to Amin 
of his share of the harvest as revealed by 
the tithe measurements on the twentv- 
seventh day of the eighth month. But 
there may have been other celebrations on 
the next three davs, culminating on the 
fourth, the first of the ninth month, if that 
was regarded as the agricultural birthday 
of the king, son of the sun in heaven and 
nursling of the chthonian goddess, Erneni- 
tet. No doubt this would not be regarded 
as merely a matter of divine descent, but 
as practically affecting the nation. As son of 
Ré and as corn-god, the king would be the 

% For stelae as places of worship, see Fl 
Amarna, vol. I, pl. XI; vol. II, pl. NUEX; vol. II, 
pl. XXX; vol. VI, pl. XX. 


mysterious mediator of the gifts of sun and 
earth to the people of Egypt, for even Akh 
en-Aten, after hymning the natural and 
daily beneficence of Aten, ends with a long 
epilogue on the text, “None knoweth thee 
other than thy son; thou hast caused him to 
be skilled in thy ways and power.’ What 
legends of sun-myth or Osiris-myth and 
what consequent dramatic episodes en 
livened the festival we do not yet know: 
there was surely much more than happened 
in the grain store of Amin and interested 
its overseer. It takes many mutilated rec- 
ords to make one clear statement, and 
contrariwise, an Egyptian picture needs 
many a washing away of accretions before 
one reaches even a turbid fact. But one 
learns a good deal about the mingling of 
truth and error, prose and poetry in ancient 
tradition. 


During the vear that has elapsed, the 


work which the three members of the 
epigraphic staff were permitted to do tor 
the Egypt Exploration Society in 1926 
1927 has appeared in book form.” The 
name of C. Kk. Wilkinson does not appear 
on the title-page of the publication, but it 
should not be forgotten that the inception 
of the undertaking was the set of tracings 
brought back by him after intensive labor 
during the few davs allowed him on the site 
In 1925 
N. pe Garis Davit 


; 1k 
more, The Mural Painting of El ‘Amarn 
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